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RES IN MAINE. 


- store of J. L. Bigelow 
ck, was burned about two 
lay morning. There was 
which to fight the flames 
le quick headway. The 
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ved. The building was 
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Wednesday. Cause a de- 
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d eight hundred dollars. 
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Maine Farmer, 


“larger area than usual has been put 
jpto fodder crops. 








yowing machine manufacturers re- 
port a comparatively light demand for 
gachines this year. 


desirable trio of apples— Williams’ 
puly for summer, Gravenstein for au- 
mn, Baldwin for winter. 


That new Marshall strawberry still 
idsa position well to the front in its 
gative State. What have Maine growers 
jpsay of it ? 

(ables from France report a failure of 
eFrench hay crop. Exports of both 

inand hay, as a consequence, to that 
juatry have largely increased. 





Rhode Island ushers in its State Fair 
rith religious services on the Sunday 
fore the opening of the exhibition. 
pssibly a sacred horse trot will be the 
yrxt novelty. 





The apple trees in our orchards are 
jaded with fruit now large enough to 
mike quite a showing. The same holds 
meallaround. It now looks as though 
thinning Would be in order as well as 


praying. 





As summer advances the horn fly is 
gathering in force to put in his work. 
Probably the pest will increase from 
nora through the hot months of July 
od August. Any cheap oil or grease 
jl keep off flies of whatever kind, 
st which will stay on longest is best 
use, 





attle business on the range has been 
usually successful the past winter. 
gannual spring round-up is now just 
r. The calf crop is found to be large, 
iscarce a single animal has been lost 
ning the winter. All accounts give 
ttleas in excellent condition. Some 





ners are to begin at once the round- 

pfor fat cattle. It is unusual for fat 
ttle from the plains to be taken to 
arket so early in the season. 


THE HAY OUTLOOK. 


We have purposed to keep our readers 
ily posted on the conditions both pres- 
itand prospective of the hay crop, the 
vest of which in this State is now 
bout opening or has already begun. 

last writing recorded it a short crop 
best yet left the way open for a marked 
iference whether plenty of rain followed 
le last week in June and the first in 
ly. Up to the present writing the 
hinhas not come while the parching 
inds and bright sunshine have been 
lirectly the opposite of what was needed 
thicken up the stand of grass. As a 
fsult the outlook is less favorable than 
week ago, while that much time every 

y of which was so vital to the crop has 
assed by unfavorably and never can be 
made up. Prolonged wet weather in 

ulyalone can improve the present un- 
pomnising outlook for the crop. And 
tis would mean much hay damaged by 

ttand added cost of curing and hous- 
ng the crop. 

Atrip up the Androscoggin valley and 
0s Oxford county just made, shows 
tecrop in all that section as light in the 
ttreme—clover reported as substantial- 
ill killed, hence all new fields where 
tis usually found are sadly disap- 
lating. A close observation by the 
ycould not discover any heavy grass 
all that section. Surely Maine can 
rest but a light crop of hay. 
he conditions of the hay crop ob- 
ing in Maine are duplicated in gene- 
throughout New England, and in fact 
lthe East. A leading paper of the 
‘t, in commenting on the shortage 
the crop across the water, says that 
plaint on this point is echoed through- 
learly the entire Eastern section of 
‘country. And it is authority for the 
“ement that a prominent Eastern farm- 
tas placed an order in one of the 
‘stern States for 200 tons of clover hay. 

of these pointers it is well for Maine 
‘Tuers to take note of. 


FARMERS IN LEGISLATION. 


ww hail Somerset county! It has 
inated two of their best farmers for 
— If elected, as no doubt they 
. while guarding farming interests 
te should, and without doubt will, 
om danger that other equally im- 
* ut matters will be overlooked or 
feted? Not at all. Among our 
» are men of as broad gauge as 
nd ‘ound in law or in the other 
a If farmers constitute the 
ee class of citizens on 
. ” safety of a government rests, 
' ‘verywhere conceded, then cer- 
_ it cannot be other than an act of 
"e and a course of safety to select 
“eutative men from among their 
‘ ed 'n whose hands to place the 
ba tela tng powers. Somerset county 
be oe which there has been some- 
~~ 4 conflict between the agri- 
ee and other powers of 
* we we and heretofore a compro- 
* “ een the extreme the farmers 
hence = able to reach. Their in- 
i has been extending 
it Rh, have made’a clean breast 
we with have filled their senatorial 
representatives of the farm 
0 D. Salley of Madison and M. L, 
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Morrill of St. Albans. The Grange must 
have the credit for this achievement, not 
directly with concerted action, but in- 
directly through the educational work 
which has led those who control the bal- 
lots te think and act intelligently. The 
Grange is a movement of great good, 
not only to its membership, but to the 
people asa whole, when so ably con- 
ducted as has been the case in Somer- 
set county. 


A BIOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE COUNTRY. 


A Washington paper gives the infor- 
mation thata new division of the de- 
partment of Agriculture is to be estab- 
lished under the name of a Biological 
Survey, and will begin operations in 
July. 

Mr. J. Sterling Morton, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, is to be its creator, and 
it will be conducted under the jurisdic- 
tion of his department. Just as the geo- 
logical survey determines the mineral 
belts of the country, the new biological 
survey will determine its animal and veg- 
etable belts. The result is expected to 
be a tremendous economic advantage to 
our producers. Our agriculturists, her- 
ticulturists, stock raisers, and those en- 
gaged in any of the various animal or 
vegetable industries, are, after a few 
years, to be given charts showing the ex- 
act portions of each State and territory 
where certain animals and vegetables can 
be advantageously raised. These will 
be supplimented by a great catalogue 
containing every land animal and vege- 
table of the world, and indicating the 
areas in which they may be raised or cul- 
tivated by Americans. 

An efticient corps of naturalists will 
make a detailed survey of the whole 
country, counting and classifying the 
living species found in each county of 
each State and Territory. They will also 
note the conditions of climate, altitude 
and soil, and will note how far each con- 
dition influences the distribution of the 
species. No other country in the world 
has ever instituted a survey of this kind. 

The chief of the new survey will be Dr. 
C. Hart Merriam, now chief of the divi- 
sion of ornithology aud mammalogy in 
the Department of Agriculture. The field 
work will be performed by six natural- 
ists, to be distributed about the country 
and shifted from north to south, accord- 
ing to change of season. 

Besides indicating the ‘sections of the 
country in which valuable animal and 
plant life can be raised with success, this 
survey will determine the zones in which 
injurious insects, animals and weeds 
abound, or are likely to migrate when 
certain species are introduced. One of 
the greatest of economic problems will 
also be solved by this survey, viz.: What 
foreign products are adapted to our 
zones? 








LINE FENCES. 


Editor of the Maine Farmer: Please 
inform me through the columns of your 
paper how to proceed legally in regard 
to building aline fence. The land in 
question is a pasture which I am not 
occupying. The owner of the lot ad- 
joining mine requests meto build my 
part of the line fence immediately. Am 
I obliged to fence, and how long time 
can { have? What constitutes a lawful 
fence when made of smooth wire? 

Yours truly, 

Machias. A SUBSCRIBER. 

We make no pretensions of knowledge 
of law, yet the points in question in the 
above are in the main covered by the 
written statutes, hence any one can read 
what is there laid down. 

Any fence four feet high and in good 
repair is a lawful fence; save that a 
barbed wire fence built since 1883, in 
order to be a lawful fence must have a 
top-rail ef board or pole. 

A person leaving land common, and 
without “improving” any part of the 
same, and giving six months notice to 
that effect to owners of all lands adjoin- 
ing, such person will not be obliged to 
maintain any part of the line fence. 

Cutting wood or timber on a tract of 
land is interpreted as “improving” it 
and therefore makes the owner liable to 
build one half the line fence. 

Our correspondent can see by the 
above whether holden or not to support 
line fences. 

A person may have “reasonable” time 
to repair or build any line fence in ques- 
tion, not exceeding thirty days. 








NOW FOR HAYING, 


Hoeing over, (for a time,) and now hay- 
ing is ‘‘on the boards.” Of course our 
readers are all ready for the work, and 
have begun by cutting some of the odd 
corners and slow pieces in preparation 
for the more vigorous push next week 
after the heavy grass and the broad 
fields have reached that maturity that 
will give the most food material in the 
resulting hay. Already the farm papers 
prepared for localities a little ahead of a 
Maine summer have had their usual an- 
nual effulgence of ‘how to make hay.” 
We do not propose to give written direc- 
tions to go with the work. 

Every farmer knows he must up and 
at it and make hay while the sun shines. 
Indeed the sun is the great haymaker 
and the aim should be to let that lumin- 
ary do the work so far as possible. To 


do the haying quickly, and at as small 
cost as practicable, are the two impor- 
tant factors in the problem the farmers 
have on their hands for the remainder of 





the month. It will pay to put something 








of intelligent thought into this work, 
throwing away old methods and formali- 
ties and doing the work in acoord with a 
judgment drawn up from the situation 
as presented to-day. In-our haying the 
old methods have all passed away to 
make way for the new. 





THINNING FRUIT. 


Many of the apple trees now look as if 
thinning of the fruit would this year be 
in order, This is an important matter, 
It is only the good fruit that pays— 
that which is large, fair and perfect in 
color and flavor. A tree overloaded, the 
fruit will not only be inferior in size, but 
will also be seriously defective in flavor. 
This holds good with all kinds of tree 
fruits, and with all varieties of the same. 
Itis more noticeable in pears, for the 
reason that we look for higher and 
richer flavor in them. The Northern 
Spy and the Baldwin apples are frequent 
illustrations of the effect on the quality 
of the fruit from overbearing. 

The Missouri Horticultural Society 
recently issued a circular on thinning 
fruit to the fruit growing public, which 
covers the ground so well that we 
republish for the benefit of the readers 
of the Farmer: 

First—No tree should have more fruit 
on it than it can hold up well and ma- 
ture to perfection; that is to say, that 
the trees should not be so loaded as to 
require their being propped, or so much 
that the branches bend very severely. 
This checks the growth of the fruit to 
such an extent as to injure the quality. 

Second—Every time a tree has too 
much fruit it weakens its vitality to 
such an extent as to require two or three 
years to recover, or so checks its growth 
that it begins to decline, and is perma- 
nently injured. 

Third—In the production of an over- 
crop it costs the tree more to ripen the 
seeds than to make the fruit. 

Fourth—If from a tree heavily loaded 
there is taken one-half, or even three- 
fourths of the fruit, there will be more 
bushels of fruit than there would be if 
all were left on the tree. 

Fifth—By this practice there will be 
less poor fruit upon the market, and the 
good will bring better prices, and give 
infinitely better satisfaction. 

Sixth—Thinning makes the fruit of 
much better quality, makes it keep 
longer, and produces finer, handsomer, 
more attractive and much more desirable 
and salable fruit. 

Seventh—When orchardists shall look 
upon thinning as important as cultiva- 
tion, pruning, care and attention, they 
will succeed in supplying our markets 
with perfect fruit, and of the very best 
quality, thus increase the demand, en- 
hance the value, and give vastly more 
satisfaction to both producer and con- 
sumer. 





FROM MILK TO BUITER IN A MINUTE. 


We give for what itis worth the fol- 
lowing account sent out from Washing- 
ton of a new butter-making machine: 

“The interesting performances of a 
new butter-making machine are de- 
scribed ina letter just received at the 
State Department from United States 
Consul O'Neill at Stockholm, Sweden. 
This churn makes butter in one minute 
from milk as it comes from the cow. 
Consul O'Neill says a demonstration of 
its mertts created a sensation among 
dairy farmers ata recent exhibition in 
London. The machine is the invention 
of a Swedish engineer. It has been in 
use several months in the dairy districts 
of Sweden and Finland. The milk is 
first heated to 160 degrees and runs iuto 
a cream skimming chamber. The cream 
then runs to the churn through tubes 
cooled to a temperature of 60 deg. and 
passes through a churn making 6,0C0 rev- 
olutions a minute. The churn forcegthe 
cream into small boles in a tube, so that 
it strikes the fresh cream as it rises from 
the milk chamber, converting it into 
butter by concussion. The _ butter 
emerges in granules with the butter- 
milk into a tub. It then passes to a 
butter worker, where it is converted into 
a mass, is placed on ice for two hours, 
and is then worked and made up into 
cakes for the market. It is claimed that 
the heating of the milk destroys any dis- 
ease germs that it may contain, besides 
killing the microbes which cause putre- 
faction. The process of butter making 
by this machine is so rapid that there is 
little chance of contact with germs in 
the surrounding atmosphere, particularly 
because the air is forced out of the ma- 
chine by the extreme rapidity of the 
movement inside. It is said that when 
butter from this churn is once pressed, 
the danger of germ impregnation is re- 
moved. Another advantage of the ma- 
chine is that it takes the milk as it comes 
from the cow, thus preventing the loss 
of time and the danger of germ impreg- 
nation while the cream is rising.” 


IMPROVING LAND BY DAIRYING. 


While all stock growing tends to re- 
cuperate by checking the waste of fer- 
tility carried away in the crops sold off 
from the farm, dairying is the most ef- 
ficient, and also the most profitable 
means of recruiting a worn out farm, 
and butter making is the best line of 
dairy farming for this purpose. Though 
in stock-growing the waste of fertility is 
brought down below the slow increase 
of available plant food by reason of the 
constant decomposition of the soil, there 
is still no inconsiderate loss from the ac- 
cumulation of plant nutrition in the 
bodies of the animals grown upon, and 
formed out of the substance of the soil. 
The bodies of animals are but accumu- 
lations of plant food, and when they are 
sold off from the farm, they carry away 





the richness of that farm, according .to 
the extent of the sales made. The 108s 
of fertility from this source is generally 
less than the increase of fertility from 
the decomposition of soil, which con- 
tinues on the cultivated farms, and hence 
land devoted largely to stock-growing, 
generally grows richer instead of poorer, 
as is usually the case when devoted ex- 
clusively to grain-growing. It must be 
evident, however, that exhausted land 
would grow rich faster if even the drain 
upon it from selling off the flesh and 
bones grown upon it, wasstopped. This 
is effected when butter production takes 
the place of grain and stock growing.— 
Nat. Live Stock Journal. 





A GOOD FARM. 


One of the best and most profitably 
managed farms in Piscataquis county is 
the farm owned by G. F. Dunham & 
Sons, Foxcroft. The location of this 
farm, within 14g miles of Foxcroft vil- 
lage, with the level, well-graded road 
reaching and passing beyond the farm, 
makes this one of the pleasantest and 
most desirable of farm homes. 

This fine farm was purchased, by the 
present owner, of P. M. Jefferds, some 
twenty years ago, the price being $5,000. 

It will be readily understood thata 
farm property worth 35,000 must have 
been not only desirably located, but, in 
addition, the buildings must have been 
ample and the soil naturally good, well 
tilled, and preductive. 

That this was the condition of the 
farm when purchased by Mr. Dunham 
is well known to those who were fa- 
miliar with it at that time. This does 
not mean, however, that the present oc- 


to the acre used in the drill, This 
methed of using clover as a fertilizer is 
something new in our practice but not in 
some sections of the country. It is 
strongly advocated both in theory and in 
practice asa profitable and economiaal 
method of keeping the soil fertile and in 
good condition to produce crops. 

As this hasty sketch of a good farm 
owned and managed by good farmers has 
been written without the knowledge of 
the owners, there may be errors in state- 
ments made; if so they will be gladly 
corrected.—H. L. Leland, in Piscataquis 
Observer. 


HISTORY OF THE POTATO. 

As stated the tomato isafruit. Now 
I will speak of an esculent and take in 
the subject of the potato. This very im- 
portant tuber is often erroneously called 
the “Irish potato; is a native of South 
America, Mexico, and the southern fron- 
tier of the United States. There are sev- 
eral allied species, Solanum tuberosum 
being the species from which the ordi- 
nary potato is derived. Ihave had other 
species in a wild form from Arizona, 
New Mexico, Chili and Argentine, all of 
which were puny in vine, prostrate in 
growth, with white petaled, yellow cen- 
tered blossoms, producing tubers varying 
in size from a pea to that of a chestnut, 
their whole growth evincing a condition 
of primitive order. 

By a number of years’ cultivation and 
annual selection, I have increased these 
wild forms to nearly two inches in diam- 
eter and of a fair degree of excellence. 
Specimens of one or more of these native 
forms of wild potatoes at some distant 


day, say a thousand years ago, must 





cupants have not made improvements on 
the property, no, not by any means. 

It would take along article to point | 
out the many improvements made by the} 
Messrs. Dunham inthe twenty years | 
they have cultivated this farm. Two, | 
only, will be alluded to. 

The first is fields cleared of rocks. | 
The farm in its natural state was what | 
may be called stony land. While many 
fields had been partially cleared of stone, 
and long lines of stone wall built by 
previous owners, it remained for the 
present owners to finish the work, and 
to-day there are large fields cleared of 
every boulder, broad, productive, of 
which any real farmer might well be 
proud, 

One other improvement, that has not 
only added largely to the value of 
the property but to making it more 
pleasant, isthe orchards of apple trees. 
These trees were grown as nursery stock 
on the farm, grafted and set out, and 
have been carefully cared for, the credit 
of their fine condition being due largely 
to the senior member of the present 
firm. 


The farm under the management of 
the present owners has been devoted 
mainly to stock raising. For a series of 
years sheep were madea specialty. In 
the past several years dairying has take 
the lead. For a year or two B. H. Dun- 
ham owned a milk route in the villages 
of Foxcroft and Dover and supplied milk 
to customers, some 16 to 20 cows being 
kept for this purpose. Not being quite 
satisfied with this business, the route 
was disposed of and with such changes 
as were called for in the class of cows 
and other things, the dairy is now being 
devoted to the production of cream 
which at the present time is shipped to 
Dexter for F. J. Gerry’s extensive sweet 
cram trade. 

The Dunhams have in their dairy busi- 
ness for several years followed out a line 
that has several times been advised in 
the Farmer’s Column; that is the selling 
of mature cows, generally to be shipped 
to supply diaries in Massachusetts, the 
home dairy to be kept up by raising 
heifers or by purchasing heifers and 
young cows from droves or from neigh- | 
bors who may have them to sell. They 
have bought, as opportunity offered, 


have been found producing large tubers 
which were further improved by cultiva- 
tion, for when Chili, Peru, Grenada, were 
visited, the natives had the potato in cul- 
tivation far superior to its wild form. 
No one knows just how large it was or 
how good, but it was good enough for 
them to eat and good enough to have at- 
tracted the attention of the early voy- 
agers from Europe. History is conflict- 
ing as to when the potato was first in- 
troduced into Europe, but it was first 
probably taken to Spain about 1580. In 
England it is popularly believed to have 
been brought there by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
but closer students than the general pub- 
lic credit its introduction first to John 
Hawkins, an English navigator who 
visited Mexico in 1565, next to Drake, 
who visited the southern countries in 
1570, and last of all to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
whose expedition to Virginia was not 
till 1585. 

Any credit due to Raleigh is probably 
the finding of it in Virginia, to which 
place it must have been brought by voya- 
gers from the Pacific coast of South 
America. Raleigh may also have taken 
to England the sweet potato, and it is 
quite likely he did. In the introduction 
of tobacco he covered himself with glory 
enough for one man, and if he be shorn 
of the reputation of introducing the po- 
tato he can well stand the loss.—Burnet 
Landreth. 





LINSEED MEAL. 


If you have a little money that you 
want to spend ina profitable manner, a 
good way to do it is to lay in a supply of 
linseed meal for the coming winter. It 
is much cheaper now than it will prob- 
ably be in the winter, and it is an excel- 
lent thing to have in the fall when the 
fall calves are expected. I never knew 
of acase of trouble at calving whena 
little meal had been fed for a short time 
before, and while this is not so necessary 
in summer asit isin winter, when the 
feed is almost exclusively dry, still alittle 
is a very good thing to useat sucha time. 

A neighbor of mine some time ago, 
asked me what was the best thing to give 
a cow that had failed to drop the placenta. 
I told him that I did not know, as I never 
had any trouble in that line, but I could 
tell him what would prevent it, and rec- 





cows in poor flesh caused from neglect 
and insufficiency of feed, at low prices. | 
These animals under their liberal feeding | 
gain not only in the quantity and quality 
of milk given, but take on flesh so rapidly 
that at the end of afew months cows 
that cost from $20 to $25 are readily sold 
at $40 and $50, they in the meantime 
paying for all the feed given, the differ- 
euce being profit. 

B. H. Dunham, who has charge of the 
farm the present season, is making an 
effort to procure a choice herd of Jerseys 
for the special production of cream. 
Last fall he purchased six choice full- 
blood Jersey heifers of J. P. Leland & 
Sons, raised from their splendid herd of 
Jerseys. These heifers and_ several 
others are due to come in to milk in the 
coming September. These, with those 
now being milked, will make a herd of 
some twenty, all or nearly all Jerseys. 

A word of the crops now growing on 
the farm will close this rambling sketch. 
The acreage of grain is large; just how 
many I do not know. The leading grain 
crop are peas and oats grown for home 
feeding. There is planted six and one 
half acres of sweet corn, four or four and 
one half acres on land heavily dressed 
with farm manures and commercial fer- 
tilizers. The balance, two or two and one 
half acres, is planted as an experiment 
on a clover sod with the second crop of 
last year’s growth plowed in, and in ad- 








dition 400 or 500 lbs. of superphosphate 


ommended linseed meal. The medical 
profession generally recommends a dose 
of physic as a first course in certain cases 
of ailments that affects animals, and 
while Epsom salts may hfve their place, 
yet it is much better, I think, to use lin- 
seed meal and do away with the need of 
such medicines. The above mentioned 
medicines are called ‘‘cathartics,’”’ which 
is derived from a word in some ancient 
language which means to kick. The 
idea is that when these medicines are 
taken into the stomach and intestines 
they irritate the linings to such a degree 
that in the efforts to expel the foreign 
substance, a watery secretion is poured 
out in such profusion that the desired 
end is accomplished, or itis “kicked” 
out. Now, it seems to me that it is bet- 
ter to use some feeding stuff that has a 
value as a means of giving nourishment 
and willat the same time act as a cathartic 
does, than to use a cathartic which only 
acts by irritation the system into which 
it is taken.— National Stockman. 





The young hired man who would learn 
to be a manager must practice thinking 
about his work just as if he were his own 
overseer. Let him carefully plan what he 
would do next and how he would do it, 
and then compare his ideas with those of 
the manager. The young man who can 
use his head without getting it swelled 
with his own importance, is sure to rise. 
—Ploughman. 


TO MAKE FARM LIFE BRIGHTER. 


We want to see more beauty, and 
greater abundance in fruits, about the | 
farm house. We want to see more con- 
tentment and pleasure there. We urge the 
cultivation of flowers for the pleasure it 
better gardens for the increased vigor and 
health such things impart. We havea 
vineyard that begins to ripen its fruit 
about the first of August, when there is 
a certain amount of langour and listless- 


| ‘ 
and mire. 


affords, and the raising of more fruits and | 
J 


This is the work of the apple 
in the form of cider. 

Farther down we see the work of the 
distillery, in whiskey. A beautiful field 
of rye is growing which might feed the 
farmer’s family; but no, it all goes to 
yonder “‘still,’’ made into whiskey. Lit- 
tle Marie comes in and asks for bread, 
“Ob, mamma, I’m so hungry.” There 
is no food in that house. A blow or kick 
is given the child; sheis driven out in 
the cold, her feet are bare, her head un- 





ness in the atmosphere, a time when 
fevers are apt to take root in the system, 
and when every one feels more or less 
run down. But, since our vineyard has 
been in bearing, and we can go to it ofan 
early morn before breakfast and eat all 
the fresh, sweet, ripe grapes we desire, 
there comes a revived feeling, breakfast 
tastes better, and the system is toned up 
for the day. It is one of the wise pro- 
visions of nature to ripen grapes just at 
the time of the year when they are best 
suited to the health and appetite. 

We urge the planting of vineyards and 
other small fruits. A fruit garden is of 
greater necessity, in so far as the health 
and happiness of the family are con- 
cerned, than the corn field. The peas- 
ants of Spain, it is said, eat fruit more 
than anything else, yet they are noted 
for their strength and vigor. Fresh 
fruit is filled with the very essence of 
the life giving principle. Itis nature's 
storehouse of the most beautiful and 
pleasant elements of the soil and the air, 
such as are bound to impart renewed 
strength to the consumer. Itis beauty 
and vitality combined and condensed. 

How and 
pleasure there is sure to be in the home 


much more of happiness 
that is surrounded by beautiful flowers, 


and fresh, sweet fruits! How superior 
in every respect is such a home in which 
to the 
and 


better 


to raise our children compared 
the 
shiftless, that give no heed to the 


barren home of thoughtless 





and more elevated system of living that 

comes of cultivating nature in her higher 

branches.—l/. B. Geer, Nashville, Tenn.., | 
in Southern Florist. 

WHAT IS A PERFECT APPLE? 
The qualities now in demand for an 
ideal or perfect apple, not including pro- 
ductiveness, size and hardiness of tree, 


summarized by Prof. R. W. Lazenby be 
fore the Columbus Horticultural Society, 
were as follows: 

1. Richness, consisting 
large amount and the proper proportion 
of sugar and acid. 

2. A good flavor. 

3. Firm, yet tender and melting flesh. 

4, A good color. 

5. A good shape. 

6. Moderate and uniform size. 

7. A smooth, thin skin, yet tough 
enough to prevent easy breaking. 

8. Small core and few seeds. 

9. Evenness of maturity. 

10. Firm adherence to tree. 

11. Good cooking qualities. 

12. Good keeping qualities. 


mainly of a 





Communications. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
ESSAY ON TEMPERANCE. 


BY D. W. WALKER. 

Intemperance was making frightful 
ravages in the land, drawing our bright- 
est and best young men into paths of 
ruin, blighting their best prospects in 
life, dragging down with them wives 
and children, making them homeless out- 
casts in the land, where but for the curse 
of drink they might have been happy 
and respectable people; for this is the 
best government the sun ever shone upon. 

Prohibition came to our aid and staid 
the blighting curse which rested like a 
shadow on our land, and so two armies 
have been arrayed against each other. 
Which shall win? 

Way back in the Eden we behold a 
pure-hearted, unstained couple; no sin 
has as yet fastened upon the minds of 
the pair; now comes the artful enemy in 
the guise of aserpent. He has for an ob- 
ject an apple. Innocent, beautiful wo- 
man grasps the thought, catches the in- 
spiration of knowing good from evil, and 
all unheeding the higher power creative 
of all good, she steps out on forbidden 
ground, grasps the forbidden object, only 
anapple. She takes it in her hand, toys 
with it at first, admires its beauty, then 
believes it can dono harm to just taste 
it, and lo! the work is done. : 

If it could have ended there, all might 
have been well; but the evil progresses. 
Why not press out the juice and leave the 
pulp? No sooner saidthandone. Sweet 
is the apple juice. Sin is like a race 
horse, once entered it is hard to leave 
off. Young men and maidens, will you 
shun the evil? Learn to touch not, taste 
not, handle not whatever intoxicates. 
Then, and then only, can you be safe. 
Progression goes on, a cider mill is in- 
vented to press out the juice. How fra- 
grant the smell! how sweet the taste! 
and as a beverage how useful, until it 
ferments, and now it is harmful. 

What means the whirling, dizzy head, 
the weakened limbs, the prostrate form? 
Alas, young man, the serpent has got 
you inhis power. Whoshall rescue you? 
You resolve it shall be so nolonger. Oh, 
the vile, the sickening feeling that comes 
over you. Look at your clothes, so new 





covered; her lips blue with the cold, 
j}arm aching with the rude blow, her hair 
jin ringlets flying all over her head, she 
| sits by the roadside, crying? Oh no, itis 
)a plaintive song she is singing, ‘‘The 
| drunkard’s lone child.” She walks off 
| disconsolate. 

But who is that beautiful lady ap- 
proaching? Prohibition, whose name 
shall resound from shore to shore. She 
greets the child, holds her fondly in her 
arms. The child loves her and together 
they form the ‘Temperance pledge” and 
“Martha Washington Society;’’ its bea- 
con light heralds the work of reform, not 
as perfect as it might be, yet the work is 
begun which is soon to be followed by 
the good Maine State law. 

Now the work is booming. The Sons 
of Temperance take the stand and the 
daughters of the landare admitted. On, 
on goes the work. The chariot wheels 
of progression move over the land, and 
the fall of the sure. 
Lodges are formed all over the land. 
Good Templars lead on. The work is 
| most accomplished. The Sabbath school 
|takes the place of the rum shops, and 


destroyer is 





| children are tanght the work of reform. 





| Hail to thee, Good remplars of the State 
| of Maine. 
| Sin ofany kind leavesastain. “Evil 
i . . * 
communications corrupt g od manners. 
Thus we see men unkind to their wives, 
| 
}unheeding the weaker vessel for whom 
| Christ died. Let us learn to be gentle, 
kind hearted, forbearing one another in 
love. 
Rol! on, thou ght 
Lead on, wood 8 

| Abolish now wid for 

King aleohol’s wicked reign 

| Dirigo, I lead, proud motto of Maine, 
Lead up unto virtue, cleanse every stain; 

In each home of the State, however remote, 


| In the name of the Lord our banners we float 


North Bradford, 





For the Maine Farmer. 


WITCH GRASS. 


BY H, R. SMILEY. 


in these days when so many farmers 
are hoeing their crops, and too many (I 
fear) cursing the witch a few 
thoughts on the subject may interest 
some one. Iam not one who believes 
in total depravity or unmitigated evil; 
so I look for the “silver lining’ to the 
darkest cloud, and some good in every- 
thing; and the good is easy to find in 
this grass, especially this season when 
so many of the other grasses are winter 
killed and the crop so light. In many 
fields there is not much left but witch 
grass and weeds. Inthe olden time of 
six feet oxen, wooden mould-board 
(block) plows and spike tooth harrows— 
when the driver was obliged to take 
with hima pocketful of pegs to stick 
down as he passed along, so as to know 
where to drive as he came around the 
next time—this grass was very hard to 
contend with among hoed crops, but the 
school house has got in its work and 
left its impress on the men and women 
of to-day; and improvement in the race 
brings improvement in everything else, 
and the farm implements come in for 
their full share: and with the good team, 
good plow, harrow, cultivator and farm- 
er, there is no trouble with witch or any 
other grass. If any farmer will plow 
about ten inches deep, shut in his fur- 
rows sv as to leave his ground level (in 
spring is better), he will find plenty of 
loose soil to hoe his crop with, and no 
trouble with witch grass. I have been 
practicing that on a very small scale for 
several years, and have potatoes grow- 
ing to-day (if they grow on Sunday) on a 
witch grass sod without a spear of the 
grass in sight, and shall have no trouble 
with it this year. 

Sidney. 


grass, 





For the Maine Farmer. 
“LONG OUT THE HAY MOW.” 
BY C. E, SMITH. 
The prospect of a short hay crop and 
consequent higher price should stimu- 
late us to add to the fodder as much as 
wecan. In addition to the three acres of 
corn I have planted, I shall the present 
week plant an acre of sweet corn 36x18 
inches apart for fodder, and sow 2 acres 
of oats for the same purpose. The first 
haying will be to cut ‘4 acres that I top 
dressed well last fall. Plow and sow to 
barley for green fodder. I tried to get 
some Japanese millet (panicun cris galli) 
at Kendall & Whitney’s, but was not able 
to find it. This is going to prove one of 
our best fodder crops. Being situated 
so I can obtain plenty of stable manure, 
I can put in 2 or 3 acres extra. I could 
have had 100 barrels of green fish carp 
by hauling it two miles, but had not the 
time. 





A farmer was noted among his friends 
for a complaining disposition. One year 
the crops were exceptionally good, and 
some curiosity was felt to see how he 
would meet the case. “I am afraid,” 
said he, ‘that such a great crop will be 





in the morning, rolled in dirt, and dust 


a powerful strain on the land.”’—Zz, 
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Choice Miscellany. 


THE HEART O’ A MAN, 








It’s a’ very guid to hae millions, 
An rank's no’ a thing to dispise, 
But siller’s aye hard to tak’ care o’, 
An teetles ne’er mak’ a man wise. 
It is na what newspapers ca’ ye, 
Or what is the badge o’ yer clan, 
But what hae ye dune for yer brithers, 
An hae ye the heart o’ a man? 


Aiblins ye’ll marry wi’ a duchess, 
An she may be guid as the lave— 
There’s naething in rank or in riches 
To mak’ a true freeman a slave. 
But, mind ye, there’s muckle expected 
Frae one wha wad keep in the van; 
Sae never let pride rin awa’ wi’ 
The leal honest heart o’ a man. 


Ye may gang to kirk, like yer neebors, 
An put a big dole in the plate, 

Ye may write out a check for hundreds 
When ‘“‘charity’’ raps at yer gate, 

But there’s One wha looks at the inside= 
Wha kens a’ the bents o’ yer plan. 

He cares no a boddle for riches— 
His gauge is the heart o’ the man. 

—Detroit Free Press. 





THE SOUL’S SONG. 


{ captive in restricted cell confined, 
y spirit soars despite grim walls and bars 
d singeth when it sees the mystic stars, 
d when soft moonbeams, kind, aslant have 
shined, 
As though my cloistered soul they had divined, 


When cooling zephyrs herald day in east, 

And bird throats answer maké from tree and 
vine 

€o deeper song my soul doth e’er incline 

And longs at matins to assist as priest, 

Alas, I may not join the vocal feast! 


_ clustered jewels pass my thought in train, 

ch lose their order efe they reach my 
tongue; 

Only their shadowed form by me is sung. 

Conceived in pleasure, told, alas, in pain, 

As some wild bird is captured, but when slain! 


Not alway in a prison wall of clay 
Shall I my poor restricted song deplore; 
yond the paths ethereal clouds explore, 
en sunset Jeaves ajar its opal door, 
I’ll sing, unfettered, at the dawn of day. 
—Arthur, Howard Hall. 





THROUGH THE WOOD. 


Through the wood, the green wood, the wet 
wood, the light wood, 
Love and I went Maying a thousand lives 
ago. 
Shafts of golden sunlight had made a golden 
bright wodéd 
In my heart reflected, because I loved you so. 


Through the wood, the chill wood, the brown 
w@e, the bare wood, 
I alone went lonely no later than last year. 
What had thinned the branches and wrecked 
my dear and fair wood, 
Killed the pale wild roses and left the rose 
thorns sear? 


Through the wood, the dead wood, the sad 
wood, the lone wood, 
Winds of winter shiver lichens old and gray. 
You ride past, forgetting the wood that was 
our own wood, 
All our own, and withered as ever a flower 


of May. 
—New York Tribune. 





—., ee 
At first a glimmer, wavering and pale, 


Pierced here and there a clovd’s o’erhanging 
veil, 


And then at length a great star, full and bright, 
Broke forth and cast its radiance on the night. 
—Catherine Young Glen in Century. 





CHURCHES OF GRANADA. 


Whey Are at Once Magnificent and Beg- 
garly, Solemn and Gay. 

It was in its churches that I thought 
Granada at once most magnificent and 
beggarly, most solemn and gay. I know 
nothing in France or Italy to compare 
with the effect of the cathedral when 
the sun steeped streets were left, the 
leather curtain was lifted and we were 
suddenly in darkness as of night, a 
great altar looming dimly in far shad- 
ows, vague, motionless figures prostrate 
before it. Their silent ferver in the 
strange, scented dusk gave a clew to 
the ecstasy of a Theresa, of an Ignatius. 
But it was well to turn back quickly 
into matter of fact daylight. To linger 
was to be reminded that mystery has its 
price, solemnity its tawdriness. In ca- 
thedral and capilla real if we ventured to 
look at the royal tombs at the grille— 
which even in Spain is without equal— 
at the retablos, with their wealth of or- 
nament, one sacristan after another kept 
close at our heels, impudently expect- 
ant. 

If in unknown little church our eyes 
grew accustomed to darkness, it was 
that they might be offended with Vir- 
gins gleaming in silks and jewels, with 
Christs clothed in petticoats. And if we 
did once visit the Cartuja it satisfied 
our curiosity where other show churches 
were concerned. The word Cartuja hung 
upon the lips of every visitor at the Ho- 
tel Roma. Foreigners wrestled hope- 
lessly with it. Spaniards repeated it 
tenderly, as if in love with its gasping 
gutturals. We never sat down toa meal 
that some one did not urge us tothe en- 
joyment of its wonders. At last in self 
defense we went. The Cartuja’s archi- 
tecture struck us as elaborate, its deco- 
ration as abandoned as the gush that had 
sent us to it. It had not even the amus- 
ing gayety of Bohemia’s rococo, but 
was pretentious and florid in a dull, 
vulgar way, more in keeping with gild- 
ed cafe or popular restaurant. But to 
this visit my record owes a place, since 
it was our one concession to the guide- 
book’s commands. It pleased us better 
to forget the exaggerated, tortured flam- 
boyance in the kindly twilight of 
churches the names of which we never 
troubled to ask.—Elizabeth R. Pennell 
in Century. 








‘Where the Waiters Ask No Odds. 

Common as the practice of tipping is 
becoming in this city, there must still 
be restaurants in which tips are neither 
given nor expected, and among these 
must be some, at least, of the beef and 
beans places in the neighborhood of Park 
row. I have not been so familiar with 
these places in recent years as I used to 
be years ago, before they had grown so 
large and when coffee and cakes fur- 
nished the chief staple of the food pro- 
vided. In those days I am quite sure 
that nobody ever thought of tipping the 
waiters, and I believe that the same 
practice prevails in them now. It might 
be that a waiter would take a tip from 
some old customer with whom he was 
on friendly terms, but I doubt if he 
would take one from a casual guest. I 
think if such a guest should put a tip 
on the table the waiter would wipe it 
off on the floor with the cloth with 
which he swabs the table. 

The beef and bean places are refresh- 
ing, not only in the food they furnish, 
but in the spirit of self reliant inde- 
pendence that pervades them.—Cor. 
New York Sun. 


Potatoes. 

Have you ever tried cooking potatoes 
in lard like doughnuts? Select the 
smaller potatoes and peel and drop them 
into boiling fat. They will come to the 
surface when they are cooked and 
should be drained on brown paper. The 
potatoes may be rolled in beaten eggs 





A WAR REMINISCENCE. 


Scenes At Hatcher's Creek and Petersburg 
Recalled—John B. Scace Speaks to a Re- 
porter of Stirring Scenes—Escaped with a 
Slight Wound, but, Like Other Veterans, 
Has Suffered Since—A Story that Reads 
Like a Page from History. 

From the Albany, N. Y., Journal. 
When one encounters in print the life 
story of some scarred veteran of the civil 
war, a feeling of admiration and sym- 
pathy is the certainresult. Accustomed 
though weare to tales of heroism and 
suffering in every day life, there is some- 
thing peculiarly attractive about these 
old war records, serving, as they do, as 
a sacred passport to the heart of every 
true American. Thousands found their 
rest on the field of carnage or in the hos- 
pital, but their comrades, when the 
struggle was over and the victory won, 
returned to their homes and began anew 
the battle of life. 
John B. Scace, the widely known con- 
tracter and building mover of Albany, 
N. Y., has had an unusually interesting 
life, and when seen by a reporter recent- 
ly at his home, No. 15 Bradford Street, 
told of his many experiences and adven- 
tures while serving under the old flag in 
the late war. Although having endured 
all the hardships and privations of life 
in the ranks, Mr. Scace bears his more 
than half a century of years with an 
elastic step and a keen mind, taking an 
active interest in private and public 
affairs. 
Mr. Scace is a member of Berkshire 
Lodge, No. 52,1. 0.0. F. He enlisted 
in the army in 1862, in Company A, 
Forty-ninth Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, serving under Col. W. F. Bartlett, 
First Brigade, First Division, Nineteenth 
Corps, with which he participated in 
some of the hottest battles of the war, 
including Port Hudson, Donaldsonville 
and Plain Store, where he was wounded. 
His time being out he was discharged, 
but soon reénlisted as sergeant in Com- 
pany A, Sixty-first Regiment, Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Infantry. He was in 
the battle of Hatcher’s Run, the fight 
about Petersburg, and the battle of Sail- 
or’s Creek. 
After his honorable discharge, June 
4, 1865, Mr. Scace returned to Albany 
and settled down once again to his busi- 
ness and social interests. He has re- 
sided in the city ever since. It would 
seem that now, of all times, his peace 
and happiness would have been uninter- 
rupted. Such was not to be the case, 
for four years ago, while engaged in 
superintending the raising of the im- 
mense smokestack of the Albany Elec- 
tric power house, the lever of a loosened 
windlass struck him a heavy blow across 
the back. The effect of the blow was 
not at first apparent, he being able to 
leave his bed in a few days. But the 
worst was to follow, for without warn- 
ing he was seized with sciatic rheuma- 
tism in all its virulence. Untold agony 
followed. 
Said Mr. Scace, “I could not sleep for 
the pain. No one will know the tor- 
tures the rheumatism gave me. I don’t 
know how I lived during those days. I be- 
came little more than skin and bones, 
and it seemed like life didn’t have any- 
thing but suffering in it. Cures? I 
tried every so-called rheumatic cure that 
was ever invented. I gave all of them a 
good trial before I stopped taking them. 
My friends and neighbors recommended 
remedy after remedy that they heard of, 
but my rheumatism went on just the 
snme. Well, after I had almost had the 
life tortured out of me, I came across a 
newspaper account of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills, and I thought I might as well add 
another name to the list as not, so I 
ordered some of my druggist. 
“I tell you, I was glad in those days to 
hear of anything that could give me any 
hope at all. Yes, I got them, and before 
I had taken two boxes, that pain began to 
leave me. Why, I couldn’t understand 
it. I couldn’t imagine myself being 
cured. But before I had taken a half- 
dozen of those boxes I was cured. The 
suffering which had made my life almost 
unbearable for so long had disappeared. 
I was a new man. 
“TI began to get strong. I picked up 
in flesh, and I went back to my business 
with all the vigor and vim ofa young 
man, I think every one who knows me 
will tell you what it did forme. Pink 
Pills is the grandest medicine ever dis- 
covered, and if my recommendation will 
do it any good I want you tu useit. I 
hope others will hear of it and be bene- 
fited as I have been. Every one should 
hear of it. I can’t say too much for 
them,”’ Mr. Scace exclaimed, enthusiast- 
ically, in conclusion. 
This is but one of the many cases in 
which Pink Pills have taken such a bene- 
ficent part in the history of humanity. 
Mr. Scace is now enjoying the fruits 
of an unusually large business, managed 
solely by himself, and covering almost 
the entire eastern portion of the State. 
Mr. Scace is also an ivory carver of 
marked ability, which he follows solely 
for his own pleasure. Many little trin- 
kets, carved by the light of the camp-tire, 
attest his skill in this direction. 
Far from being solicited to recommend 
the curative which had taken such aload 
of misery from his life, in his gratitude 
his praise for it is unstinted and unceas- 
ing. And from his own statement one 
may easily see that when he does cease 
to sing its virtues, it will be to answer 
the last mustering in. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, ina 
condensed form, all the elements neces- 
sary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. 
They are also a specific for troubles pe- 
culiar to females, such as suppressions, 
irregularities and all forms of weakness. 
In men they effect a radical cure in all 
cases arising from mental worry, over- 
work or excesses of whatever nature. 
Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in 
loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or six boxes 
for $2.50, and may be had of all drug- 
gists, or direct by mail from Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Medicine ‘Company, Schenectady, 
: » ¢ 





New Orleans Tennis Courts. 

‘IT was walking out St. Charles ay- 
enue this morning,’’ said a northern 
visitor, ‘‘and I saw several tennis 
courts, the lines of which were marked 
out on the sward by grass of a different 
eolor from that which carpeted the 
eourt. I made inquiries about the mat- 
ter and found that nearly all the New 
Orleans tennis grounds were marked off 
in that way. It is avery pretty idea, 
and one that I have never seen any- 
where else.’’ — New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 


A Preiate’s Eloquence. 

In 1104, when Henry I was in Nor- 
mandy, a prelate named Serlo preached 
so eloquently against the fashion of 
wearing long hair that the monarch and 
his courtiers were moved to tears. 

Taking advantage of the impression 
he had produced, the entbusiastic prel- 
ate whipped a pair of scissors out of his 
sleeves and cropped the whole congrega- 
tien. —London Fun. 


Comparison. 

‘*How I would like to live in a 
house,’’ said Miss Flatdweller, ‘‘where 
there was room to go about, and where 
T could go up and down stairs.’’ 

**How delightful it is,’’ said Miss 
Boardinghousedweller to her friend, 
Miss Flatdweller, whom she was visit- 
ing, ‘‘to have room to move about ir, 
to be able to go from one room to aa- 











and bread-crumbs before cooking them 
if desired. 


other when you get up in the morning!’’ 


BY A NARROW MARGIN 
HOW A MAN’S LIFE WAS SAVED BY A 
MARKED $10 BILL. 


Accused of Murdering a Neighbor, and 
the Circumstantial Evidence Was Very 
Strong—A Government Official Tells Why 
He Changed His Ways. 


‘*Were you ever suspected of mur- 
der?’’ inquired a government official of 
a Star reporter. 

‘‘Never,’’ responded the reporter as 
calmly as if questions of that pleasing 
character were his daily food. 

‘‘Weil, I was once, and if you have 
any feelings at all you need never want 
to be.’’ 

The reporter nodded for the official to 
proceed, and the official proce 2ded. 

‘*When I was 20 or thereabout,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I was a hard case. I don’t know 
why, because my family were decent 
people and had some money, but some- 
how I flew the track, and before I had 
attained my majority I was a gambler, 
a drunkard and generally a tough char- 
acter, though up to the time Iam about 
to tell of I had never been in the hands 
of the law. Living in my neighborhood 
was aman whom I hadn’t much use 
for, and it was known we were not 
friends, though we were on speaking 
terms and had some business relations. 
Our town was about three miles from 
the railroad station, and one November 
evening, just about sunset, as I was 
coming to town afoot, I met him walk- 
ing to the station. 

‘‘He stopped me, much to my sur- 
prise, and asked me if I had any money, 
because if I had he would sell me his 
watch for almost nothing, as he was 
going to the city unexpectedly and 
needed cash. As it happened, I had two 
$10 bills and three $5, which I had re- 
ceived from the station agent not an 
hour before, and as the man’s watch 
was a good gold one I thought I hada 
chance to turn an honest penny, some- 
thing I didn’t do very often. So I opened 
negotiations. Several persons we knew 
passed us as we were dickering, and at 
last I went on home with the watch, and 
he went on to the station with $25, in- 
cluding a $10 bill with the station 
agent’s name on it in red ink, which 
had caused a part of our delay in the 
trade, as he didn’t want it, and I in- 
sisted that he take it. 

“‘As it turned out, he had a reason 

for not wanting it, and I can’t say why 
I was so anxious for him to take it. 
Well, next day the man’s dead body 
was found in the woods quite near the 
station and a mile from where we had 
met and made our trade, and it was 
evident that he had been robbed, for his 
pockets were turned inside out and ev- 
erything taken. My connection with 
the matter did not strike me until the 
day after when I was arrested on suspi- 
cion. I was so badly rattled by the 
shock of the arrest on such a charge 
that I made my case worse by talking, 
and when the man’s watch was found 
on me and it was known that I had 
been treating the crowd the night of 
the murder, I hadn’t any show at all. 
‘Of course I protested my innocence 
and told my story, but people took it 
with little grace, for my character was 
known, and after an examining trial I 
was jailed without bail. What I suf- 
fered nobody except myself can know, 
and before a week had passed I had 
made up my mind to commit suicide 
and end the whole thing. I am sure I 
would have done so, but providence had 
something else in store for me, and sent 
it by a stranger. This man was arrested 
as drunk and disorderly ten days after 
my arrest, and when he was searched 
in the station house a $10 bill was found 
on him bearing the station agent’s 
name. 
‘*The officer who searched him was a 
friend of mine, and as soon as he got 
his hands on the bill he thought he had 
found a way out of my difficulties and 
went after my lawyer. Then they saw 
the station agent, and he identified the 
bill as the only one he had ever put his 
name on, and remembered that I had 
jokingly asked him to do it to make it 
good. The next move was to make a 
few inquiries of the stranger as to how 
he came into possession of the money. 
This was done by waiting until next 
morning, when he was sober, and charg- 
ing him directly with murder. It was 
so sudden that he weakened on the spot, 
as most murderers will, and the result 
was that I was saved. Saved in more 
senses than one, too,’’ concluded the 
official, ‘‘for from that very day I lived 
a new life, and, thank God, I have 
never fallen into evil ways again, and 
that was 30 years ago.”’ 

‘How do you explain your notion to 
have the station agent’s signature on 
the bill, and your insisting on the man 
taking it?’’ inquired the writer. 

“God moves in a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform,’’ was the reverent 
reply. 

‘*And the man who did not want to 
take the marked bill?’’ 

“He was running away from justice. 
He had spent every dollar of a fund be- 
longing to an orphan, and had been 
called to an accounting. ’’—Washington 
Star. 





Earl Grey. 

Earl Gray, who succeeds Dr. Jim as 
administrator of Rhodesia, is a tall, 
good looking man of 45. He was the 
nephew of the late earl and succeeded 
to the title less than two years ago. He 
is a quiet, rather reserved, man, but is 
reputed to be possessed of considerable 
ability in business affairs. He has lived 
an adventurous life and has traveled a 
good deal in South Africa. His wife, 
who was a Miss Holford, has also seen 
something of South African life.—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 


i 





Eggs In the Arts. 

Calico print works use 40,000,000 
dozen eggs per year, wine clarifiers use 
10,000,000 dozen, photographers and 
other industries use many millions, and 
these demands increase more rapidly 
than table demands. —Germantown Tel- 
egraph. ; 

Giadys and Granny. 

Little Gladys—Granny, go down on 
our hands and knees for a minute, 
please. 

Fond Grandmother—What am I to 
do that for, my pet? 

Gladys—’Cause I want to draw an 
elephant.—Philadelphia Times. 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1o* and 25¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 





annual sales more than 6.000,000 bores. 
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CUBA’S WOMAN COLONEL. 


Commands a Regiment of Insurgents 
While Her Husband Fights For Spain. 
Near the town of Vuelta Abajo, in 

the province of Matanzas, in Cuba, 

Adele Asiny de Pilotro lives on the es- 

tate that has been the heritage of her 

family for a number of generations. 
Two years ago she lived a prosaic 
enough life as the wife of a colonel in 
the Spanish army. Now she bears the 
ti#le of colonel herself; but, while her 
husband leads a flying column of royal- 





COLONEL ADELE PILOTRO. 


ist soldiers, Senora Pilotro commands a 
regiment of 200 men who are fighting 
in the army of the Cuban republic. 

Husband and wife are operating in 
the same district. They are likely at 
any time to face each other as enemies 
at the heads of their respective com- 
mands. 

Senora Pilotro is the only woman 
fighting for Cuban liberty who holds a 
commission as an Officer. The honor 
was conferred upon her by Commander 
In Chief Gomez because she organized 
and equipped the troop which she com- 
mands. 

The Spanish colonel, her husband, 
has known for years of her separate 
ideas, but that never disturbed their 
loving relations. 

The Pilotro estate is famed for its 
mineral springs. There are caves all 
over the property, in which the patriots 
secreted arms and munitions of war in 
preparation for the uprising that result- 
ed in the present war. 

Senora Pilotro has not engaged in a 
battle, but she has managed to keep the 
district to which she is assigned well 
cleared of Spanish troops. — Boston 
Globe. 





The Barefoot Boy. 

‘‘May I go barefooted, mamma?’’ 
This has been the cry of the small boy— 
yes, and the girl, too—for several weeks. 
Who does not remember the joy and 
sense of freedom when this permission 
was granted in the spring. The feet and 
legs were soon browned, the toes stub- 
bed a little, and sometimes tied up for 
a day or two, but what mattered this so 
long as there were noshoes or stockings 
to worry about? Then there was a sug- 
gestive limp, but it was not long until 
the feet became hardened and accustom- 
ed to the bare ground and sharp stones. 
Healthy? Look at the village boy, 
bounding and leaping, swimming and 
running. Why, certainly it is healthy. 
There is an old farmer who lives not 
far from this city—a man of the old 
school—who says in the mést emphatic 
terms that children cannot grow if they 
wear their shoes in the summer. How 
can they grow, says he, unless they 
touch the ground? No more than cab- 
bage and corn.—Louisville Commer- 
cial. 

Double Veils For Summer Girls, 

Eastern girls all last summer at New- 
port wore a regulation veil the color of 
the sailor, and tied it neatly in the back 
to keep stray hairs in place and give it 
a general finish and touch of the becom- 
ing. A second veil of brown chiffon 
was worn loosely over this, like a val- 
ance, to protect the skin, and was pin- 
ned in the back so that the ends could 
fall over the hair almost to the nape of 
the neck. This will undoubtedly be the 
fashion again, as there is a cause for it; 
but, of course, it is too early in the sea- 
son to assert it positively, as sailors 
have scarcely made their appearance ex- 
cept in the shops. In order to have a 
pinkish complexion some women wear 
a veil of pink tulle under the regular 
veil, which certainly gives the desired 
result, without being visible through 
the outer veil. —New York Advertiser. 








What She May Be. 

Speaking not of manual work, but the 
higher lines of business and of the pro- 
fessions, the American girl of 1896 can 
be an executor and administrator of es- 
tates, a trustee of property, a college 
president or professor, an expert ac- 
countant, a cashier, a druggist, a tele- 
graph or telephone operator, a stenog- 
rapher and typewriter, a typesetter, 
proofreader or newspaper reporter or 
editor, a dentist or doctor, a minister, 
a lawyer, a lecturer, a painter or artist, 
an architect, a sculptor, an author. 

All these she can be and equal her 
brightest brother and beat the average. 
If she handles other people’s money, 
she unconsciously enrolls herself as a 
member of the ‘‘Never Steals,’’ and the 
eardinal rule of the organization has 
yet to be broken.—New York Press. 





Ribbon as a Trimming. 

Next to lace, ribbon is seen in quan- 
tities upon many of the newest gowns. 
It is such a graceful mode of decoration 
and is so very adaptable that even the 
uninitiated may use it with success, 
provided they are not skimpy with it. 
A ribbon trimming with skimpy little 
bows is ruinous to the loveliest gown. 
The making of a bow is no little art, 
and if one has not a leaning that way it 
is better to use some other form of trim- 
ming or have them made by the mil- 
liner. Rosettes are much simpler and 
easier to manage and in many cases are 
quite as smart as the bow would be. 


A Dove Colored Gown, 

A very dainty dress that comes from 
Paris is of the soft gray blue that you 
see on a ringdove’s neck. The bodice is 
slit up twice in front, and from either 
slit emerges a fanlike plaiting of deep 
lace, which hangs loose to below the 
waist. Above these slits the bodice is 
fastened together on either side by two 
enamel buttons. The folded collar is of 
cerise velvet, and the usual inside frill 
of cream lace falls over it, forming a 
pretty frill-like expansion below each 
ear. The sleeve, very full above and 
light below the elbow, expands in a sort 
of sheath over the hand, and this sheath 
is slit up in front to show an inside 
plaiting of black chiffon. The soft belt 
of cerise velvet matches the collar, and 
the toque of soft gray straw, ruched 
with bluish gmy tulle, has an erect 
panache, just over the right eye, of 
black ostrich feathers. Anemones, prim- 
roses and tuberoses are the favorite mil- 
linery flowers in Paris. —St. James Ga- 
zette. 





A Dainty Dressing Table. 

A dressing table covered with crape 
paper is a great addition to summer cot- 
tages, making the chambers look dainty 
and attractive. One may be easily made 
at home. Get a carpenter to make plain 
pine tables in kidney shape, half circles 
or oblong, sufficiently large for all the 
appointments of the toilet, and cover 
the top with cotton flannel or something 
equally thick. Tack a piece of cloth 
around the edge deep enough to come 
down half way to the floor. Sew to this 


with the paper and sew another flounce 
of paper around the edge of the table, 


and having it deep enough to overlap 
the lower flounce. The frame of the 
looking glass may be covered with the 
paper, and both table and glass require 
a liberal number of bows made of the 
paper and placed at every corner.—New 
York Sun. 


She Is Not Superstitious. 

The superstitions that encompass and 
harass a bride are so many and for the 
most part so utterly foolish that it is a 
positive delight to find a bride who ab- 
solutely ignores some of the time worn 
beliefs. Everybody knows that it is the 
worst of luck fora bride to wear her 
wedding gown before the day of the 
wedding, and to try on the veil is sim- 
ply tempting Providence, but one of the 
most charming brides of the season did 
both. She is the vice president’s daugh- 
ter, too, Miss Julia Stevenson. Several 
days before her wedding day she posed 
to Miss Frances Benjamin Johnson for 
a series of portraits. She wore the dif- 
ferent gowns of her trousseau, Siclu@ing 
the wedding gown, and several of the 
pictures represent her veiled in the brid- 
al tulle. It was eminently sensible, of 
course, and all that, but there are very 
few brides who would dare do it.— 
Washington Post. 








The Czarina. 

Naturally, perhaps, the English papers 
declare that the czarina is the most 
beautiful sovereign in Europe. A writ- 
er in The Sketch says: ‘‘A friend in 
Russia, from whom I have heard this 
week, tells me that as she passed 
through the streets, sitting alone in her 
lovely state carriage surrounded by 
gorgeously arrayed guards, she looked, 
in her dazzling, shimmering robes, like 
a fairy princess. The peasants positive- 
ly fell down, muttering prayers as she 
passed, and I hear that a low mumur of 
admiration even escaped from the royal 
and diplomatic onlookers as the lovely 
young empress stood forth to receive her 
crown. The queen is delighted at the 
impression her beloved granddaughter 
has made upon her Russian subjects as 
well as upon all those present at the 
coronation. ’’ 





A Woman’s Good Suggestion, 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore writes in 
The Business Folio of Boston: 

I am especially interested in a ‘‘Ra- 
tional Celebration of July Fourth.’’ If 
such a celebration could be devised and 
undertaken by a large company of wom- 
en of character, drawn from the exist- 
ing organizations of women, with ad- 
dresses, appropriate music and the 
reading of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, with an entire omission of gun- 
powder, guns, swords, drums and all 
sorts of military paraphernalia, all 
done in the highest style of woman’s 
work, and if it could be persisted in for 
a few years, it would radically affect 
our present insane way of getting 
through the day and would start us on a 
celebration that would affect the thought 
and practice of the nation. 





The Icebox. 

In arranging for the supply of ice it 
is better to have the box filled to its ut- 
most twice or three times a week rather 
than a smaller piece every day. When 
the box is thoroughly chilled, it keeps 
not, only the meat and vegetables, but 
the fice itself. Put in 150 pounds if pos- 
sible, and on the morning of the fourth 
day it will be found that a piece will 
still remain. Another caution is to open 
the part where the ice is kept as rarely 
as possible. The cold chamber is the 
place to put everything, even bottles of 
water and butter. The gust of heated 
air that strikes directly upon the ice 
when the refrigerator door is opened is 
the deadly agent to make it disappear. 
»-New York Times. 





Legislation For Women. 

A law recently enacted in New York 
provides that 60 hours a week shall be 
the maximum of work for women and 
children, that chairs shall be provided 
for women clerks, and that all places 
where women and children are employ- 
ed shall be subject to sanitary inspec- 
tion. 





An Attractive Innovation. 

An attractive feature of the Women’s 
clubs’ recent convention at Louisville 
was the corps of ushers and pages. The 
pages were small girls of from 10 to 14 
years and were dressed in white, with 
mortarboard hats, older young women 
similarly attired officiating as ushers. 





Much in Little 


Is especially true of Hood’s Pills, for no medi- 
cine ever contained so great curative power in 


so small space. They are a whole medicine 
ways efficient, always sat- 
sick headache, jaundice, constipation, ete. 25c. 


chest, always ready, al- P o T 
or fever, cure all liver ills, l 





isfactory; prevent a cold 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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That Is What the Victim of a Practical 
Joke Thought. 





a flounce of the crape paper that will | : : 
reach the floor. Cover the cotton flannel | Clasterii, Geengh the meunteinens 


rattlesnakes. Murphy was amazed and 
allowing a little heading to stand up | 


‘A good many years ago,’’ said an 
ex-congressman to a party of congress- 
men, ‘‘I was in Georgia. A party of us 
decided to go from Atlanta to Clarks- 
ville on horseback. Tim Murphy, an 
Irishman, was a lieutenant of the At- 
janta police force. He wanted to go, 
too, and we consented. On our way to 


sections of the state, we killed two large 


frightened. He wanted to know if 
snakes were plentiful, and we told him 
that they were. We told him that at 
Clarksville they had often been found 
in the rooms of guests at the hotel. Tim 
hated to turn back and so went on. 

‘We knew that at Clarkesville a sa- 
loon keeper had a stuffed bull snake, and 
we concocted a plan to make Tim wish 
he had never left Atlanta. We got to 
the old fashioned hotel all right. We 
were put in a big room, with four beds 
in it. We drank a good deal, and Tim 
was in excellent spirits. It was a warm 
night, and most of us undressed. Tim 
pulled off everything but his shirt. He 
lay down face foremost across the bed. 
Then I tied a string around the neck of 
the snake, put a fishhook at the other 
end of the line and cautiously hitched 
the hook to Tim’s shirt. 

‘*The next time he turned around he 
got a glimpse of the snake. ‘Holy 
schmoke!’ he yelled! ‘Look!’ And then 
he made a dash for the window. As he 
jumped out the window the fishhook 
pricked him in the back. He uttered an 
awful yell, said he had been bitten and 
went flying through the sandy streets of 
the town dressed in Kongo style. We 
followed and tried to catch him. At ev- 
ery step he swore he had been bitten, 
and that he would die. We overhauled 
him after the whole town had been 
aroused. We took him back to the hotel 
and filled bim with whisky, telling 
him that was the only cure for a snake 
bite. The next morning he went to At- 
lanta and took a course under a physi- 
cian for snake bite. For years after that 
Tim would brag about killing 20 snakes 
at one time and of having been bitten 
by one of them. He did not learn of the 
trick for five years, and then he threat- 
ened to take my life.’’—Washington 
Star. 





The Aryan Cowboys. 

The study of domestic cattle should 
be of especial interest to us because they 
have undoubtedly occupied a more im- 
portant place in our own ancestral his- 
tory than any other species of animal. 
The Aryan tribesmen from whom nearly 
all western civilization folk ure de- 
scended were cowboys almost to a man. 
Like the Kaffirs and damaras of South 
Africa today, all their thoughts were 
about their herds. This is shown ina 
curious way by the study of the early 
development of our language. The San- 
skrit word for a king meant originally ‘‘a 
chief herdsman.’’ The word for an as- 
sembly, or the meeting place of a con- 
gress, was the same as that for a cow- 
yard. A soldier was ‘‘one who fights 
about cows.’’ It would seem as if they 
regarded nothing else as worth ruling 
over or talking about or fighting for. 
Professor Max Muller traces the word 
**daughter’’ to the ancient term for a/| 
milkmaid. In the good old times they | 


young ladies who were not accomplished | 
performers in the cowpen. 

The cow or ox was for long ages the 
chief standard of value. Everything, 
from anew coat to a new wife, was 
priced at so many cows. Many of our 
words which refer to money bear traces 
of this, such as ‘‘fee’’ and “pecuniary,’’ 
which are directly derived from the old 
English and Latin words for cattle. 
Doubtless there were currency disputes 
when other materials began to be used 
for coinage, and difficulties arose about 
the adjustment of relative values. ‘‘Cow 
metallism’’ might well have been an 
important plank in some of the Aryan 
political platforms.—North American 
Review. 





The Thought Switch. 

*“*I suppose,’’ said Mr. Glimmerton, 
“that if a man is blessed with fairly 
good health he ought to be able to sleep 
nights, but, as a matter of fact, many 
people lie awake half the night worry- 
ing over things not worth fretting 
about, and waking upin the morning 
tired out to start with. 

‘*What is needed is a thought switch 
that will switch the thoughts over from 
unpleasant lines to lines that are pleas- 
ant and keep them there. There are 
plenty of such switches now, but the 
trouble with ’em all is that they don’t 
lock. They’re all open switches. A man 
gets over all right, but it’s always up 
grade where this switch is laid, and the 
first thing he knows he slides back on 
the old line of thought. What we want 


-“BreTEN BY A SNAKE. °°" | 


plainly did not take any account of | i 
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INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 

In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent 
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MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the Ist and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict. 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment g&. 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit 
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Deposits, May 20, 1896, ®5,915,235.91, 
Surplus, $450,000 
TRUSTEES. 
Wm, 8. Baparr. J. H. MANLEY 
L. C, CornisxH. LENDALL Trtcoms, 
B, F. Parrort, 

Deposits received and placed on interest the 
first day of eyery month. 

Interest paid or credited in account on the 
first Wednesday of February and August 

Deposits are exempt by law from al! tax 
and accounts are strictly confidential 

Especial privleges afforded to Executo 
Administrators, Guardians. Trustees, marri 
women and minors. 

EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 
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Collector’s Notice. 


Notice is hereby given that the taxes as 
sessed on the polls and estates of the city o 
Augusta for the year 1896, were committed 
J. R. Townsend, Collector of said city on th 
13th day of June, 1896. That by a vote of th 
City Council of said city, said taxes are du 
and payable to said Collector, on or before the 
19th day of September, 1896, and that an 
abatement or discount of five per cent. will 
be allowed on_ all taxes assessed for the year 


1896, which shall be voluntarily paid to said 
collector on or before the 20th day of August, 
1896, and interest will be added to all of said 


taxes remaining unpaid September 1th, 
1896, from that date. 

J. R. TownsEnp, Collector 
Augusta, June 15, 1896. 10t33 





A Chance to Make Money. 
I have berries, grapes and peaches, a yea 
old, fresh as when picked. Luse the Californis 
Cold process, do not heat or seal the fruit, jus 
put it up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and cost 
almost nothing; can put up a bushel in ten 


minutes. Last week I sold directions to over 
120 families; opens will pay a dollar for 
directions when they see the beautiful! sam 
»les of fruit. As there are many people poor 
ike myself, I consider it my duty to give my 


experience to such, and feel confident any one 
can make one or two hundred dollars round 
home in a few days. I will mail sample of 
fruit and complete directions, to any of your 
readers, for eighteen two-cent stamps. which 
is only the actual cost of the samples, postage, 
etc,tome. Francis Casgy, St. Louis, Mo 





Farm For Sale, 


The well known Beck 
Farm” situated in Augusta, on 
the Manchester Road, two 
miles from the river rhe 
farm comprises 7 re th 
new house and stable and cattle barn. A 
dance of wood; never failing water ols 
cenvenient. The best set of buildings on the 
road from Augusta to Winthrop. W e sold 
on favorable terms as the owner is to! ove 
to the west. Address or apply to, 

32 FRANK P. Beck, Augusta 


For Sale! 


ALSO 


2d HAND WAGON. Apply d 


MAINE FARMER OFFICE. 


Apr 30-96 tf 


2d HAND TOP BUGGY 
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The St. Louis Convention 


It seems to have been too one-sided to sult ®. 

p=. It's just so with the Page fence—the ©", 
ined opposition can’t get up excitement ene A 

make it interesting. hen the best farmers, Pind 

men and railroads all unite on one fence, 't’ 

to win. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich 
WILLIAMSON & BURLEIGH, 4 
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some’ 





Over Granite Bank, 


Augusta, Me. ly 





ENNEBEC COUNTY.. .. Jn Probate Cows 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 





is a switch that will keep him on the | 
right track till he’s gathered strength 
enough toclimb the hill to the level, 
where the going is easy, and where the 
track lies straight for dreamland. 
“There’s money for the inventor in 
this, and what a boon he would confer 
on his brother man.’’—New York Sun. 





Heartless Girl. 

**Proud beauty,’’ said he, striking an 
attitude he had learned by constant at- 
tendance at the 10, 20, 30 drama— 
‘‘proud beauty, I go from here to the 
river, where I shall end my sorrows by 
jumping in.’’ 

“TI wouldn’t go to the trouble of jamp- 
ing in and having to be searched for 
with grabhooks,’’ said the girl who had 
refused him. ‘‘Just take a drink of the 
water. That will do.’’—Chicago Jour- 


June, 1896. he last 
CHARLES E. WARREN, Executor of Ue Us 
will and testament of JAMES WARREN, !8™ | 
Winslow, in said county, deceased. ba ot 
presented his second account as Executo! 
said will for allowance: iven 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be eurth 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 44700 PURE 


Keep the refrigerator clean. Use hot water, a cake of Ivory 


Soap ( 
sides, zs 
water and wipe dry. 


Tue Paocten & Gamace Co, Cin'Ti. 


it leaves no odor) and a clean scrubbing brush ; scrub the 
corners, racks, outlet pipe and drip cup; rinse with cold 





‘alom an's Department. 


TLL AROUND THE HOUSE. 


The following is highly recommended 
effective insect destroyer: 
pat alum im hot water and boil until 
jissolved, then while it is hot 

ly with @ brush or feather to the 
s where the pestsare found. Ants, 








y a0 


k 
sstroaches, etc., are killed by it, 
hough there is no danger to animals 
from poisoning. 


Wormwood boiled in vinegar and ap- 

ied as hot as can be borne ona sprain 
or bruise, is an invaluable remedy. The 
fected member should afterward be 
rolled in flannel to retain the heat. 

ifa piece of camphor gum is placed in 
ibe drawer where are kept dress waists 
that are trimmed with steel, it will pre- 
yeot the steel from tarnishing. 

To prevent a bruise from discoloring 

ly immediately hot water, or if that 

isnot at hand, moisten some dry starch 
wth cold water and cover the bruised 
pee 

The fact that youngsters ruin the ap- 

nce of their digits by the exercise 
sbich is known as “cracking the joints,” 

y well founded. This habit stretches 

pi weakens the ligaments and so en- 

ages the joints that the entire hand be- 
qmes knotty in consequence. 

Peanuts for indigestion. They are es- 
pecially recommended for corpulent 
dabetes. Peanuts are made into a 
sholesome and nutritious soup, are 
owned and used as coffee, are eaten 
smply as a relish simply baked, or are 
pepared and served as salted almonds. 

Tomatoes are a powerful aperient for 
the liver, a Sovereign remedy for dyspep- 
saand indigestion, and are invaluable 
inall conditions of the system in which 
the use of calomel is indicated. 

Figs are aperient and wholesome. 
They are said to be valuable as food for 
those suffering from cancer; they are 

externally as well as internally. 

Toset the color and prevent delicate 
jored cambrics and dimities from fad- 

when washed, dissolve two cents’ 
rth of sugar of lead ina pail of cold 
ter and soak the garments in it two 
urs; then rinse and wash. 

Do not wash oilcloths or linoleum in 
t soapsuds. Wash them with tepid 
ter, and wipe with acloth dampened 
equal parts of milk and water. 

Itis said that if parsley is eaten with 
ions or a salad containing onions the 
or of the onion will not affect the 

eath. The sprigs of the parsley should 
eaten as you would eat celery. 

To stain wood to look like ebony take 
isolution of sulpbate of iron and wash 
he wood over twice. When the wood 
becomes dry apply two or three coats of 
istrong decoction of logwood. Wipe 

e wood dry and polish with a flannel 
ret in linseed oil. 

When a good housekeeper is confront- 
with a room whose paper is much 
wiled and she feels that it must have 
tean paper or all her other cleaning in 
itgoes for naught, she does not always 
tip into the family purse and call in the 
Miperhanger. She takes a loaf of stale 
bread which is not too hard, cuts off one 
ttust and, taking the loaf firmly between 
both hands, gently rubs the surface of 
the paper. When the surface of the loaf 
loks soiled she cuts off a thin slice and 
starts again—and so on until the loaf is 
fnished or the paper cleaned. This 
process makes wall paper which is not 
to badly soiled look like new. If, per- 
tance, there are grease spots on the 
villshe lays over the spots a piece of 
wvarse brown paper and presses a hot 
ton over it. 





SLEEPLESSNESS. 


Cold feet often banish sleep. The as- 
iation between cold feet and sleepless- 
is much closer than is commonly 
ined. Persons with cold feet rarely 

P well, especially women. Yet the 

ber of persons so troubled is very 
iderable. 

his isthe plan to adopt: The feet 

uld be dipped in cold water, for a 

f period; and then, immediately be- 

getting into bed, they should be 
bed till they glow with a pair of hair 
gloves ora rough Turkish towel. 
t this, a hot-water bottle will be suc- 

‘ful, though, without this preliminary 

Simportant to do so. 

Disagreeable as the plan at first may 
Mpear, it is efficient, and those who have 
Mee fairly tried it continue it, and find 
‘at they have put anend totheir bad 
Nehts and cold feet. 

Soothing sounds, brushing the hair, 
’ tion of the skin; rubbing the palms of 
thands or the backs of the arms, will 
"ea quieting influence on some people. 
— should be chosen with care, as 
Ma, People sleep best on a hard, others 
‘ofteone. A hop pillow will often 
“nduce to sleep. 
— has been found an excellent rem- 
‘0 Some cases of insomina. A spoon- 
"Of very strong coffee should be taken, 

‘hout milk or sugar. 





> Stains on Carpets. 

“Tease spots and stains on carpets may 
em easily removed than is generally 
tg Soapstone, finely pulverized 

aed upon a grease spot, will soon 
~l “y the oil. If the powder be 
td al the result will be even better, 

may be brushed away after it has 
; a ‘ts purpose. Fuller’s earth made 
. “Paste with water, and laid on to 
’" marks on a light carpet, will cleanse 





Ite, Swollen Eyes. 
® eyes look swollen and bloodshot, 
ly » them several times during the 
’ With hot water, A heavy cold, or 
them too much, will produce this 





appearance of the eyes, and perfect rest 
is the best cure. Lie down ina darkened 
room, with a cloth dipped in hot water 
laid over the eyes. 
PROVISIONING NEW YORK. 
About $100,000,000 Worth of Dairy Products 
and Meats Consumed Annually. 

“Feeding a City Like New York,” an 
article by John Gilmer Speed in July 
Ladies’ Home Journal, presents some in- 
teresting and astonishing statistics. 
For instance, Mr. Speed declares that 
New Yorkers consume 80,000,000 dozen 
eggs per year, for which they pay $14,- 
400,000; 290,800 pounds of butter per 
day, costing $18,200,000 per year; 297,- 
000 gallons of milk, 5600 gallons of 
cream, and 1200 gallons of condensed 
milk daily, at a yearly outlay of $16,250, 
000. Including cheese, for which $10, 
000,000 per yearis paid, the aggregate 
value of the dairy products consumed 
in New York City is $44,450,000. Mr 
Speed fixes the valuation of the meats 
of various kinds sold to New Yorkers 
each year at about $58,000,000. This 
does not include poultry, from 200,000 to 
400,000 head of which are sold weekly. 
Upon a conservative estimate, Mr. Speed 
places the quantity of fish consumed 
yearly in New York at 45,000,000 pounds, 
not including oysters, clams, crabs and 
other shell fish. There are 24,000 bush- 
els of potatoes sold in New York daily, 
the yield of a 90,000-acre farm per year, 
the aggregate value of the tubers being 
$13,000,000. Other vegetables are con- 
sumed in like proportions. There are 
70,000 bushels of wheat (flour) eaten 
every week, besides large quantities of 
oat meal, buckwheat flour and corn meal. 
The quantities of provender always on 
hand (the perishable goods being kept in 
cold storage warehouses) leads Mr. Speed 
to conclude that were New York cut off 
from all the points from whence her food 
supplies are drawn, her people could live 
in plenty for four months, and even man- 
age to get along for half a year, without 
emulating the Chinese appetites for rats. 


GRAY HAIRS. 


A woman expects to see a few silver 
strands appearing in the midst of the 
hair when she has turned thirty, but 
there are certain causes which hasten 
this generally undesired process, 

A disturbance of the nervous system 
by violent emotion, grief, constant head- 
aches and rheumatism of the scalp, all 
induce the bleaching of the pith con- 
tained in the hollow organs of the hair 
follicles. Excessive washing of the head 
is very bad for the hair, and a celebrated 
doctor shows conclusively that prema- 
ture baldness is due very often to this 
practice. If it does not weaken the hair, 
it tends to grayness. 

Preparations of iron taken internally 
are often very effective in restoring the 
color, as the coloring matter of the hair 
owes its tint to the iron in the system. 

Dyes are disapproved of, though I 
grant you all are not dangerous; but, 
unfortunately, the really efficacious ones 
almost always are. The simple ‘‘stain- 
ing’? preparations are apt to give a neu- 
tral tint which quickly disappears, and 
in any case will want renewing four or 
five times a week. 











TO CLEAN ENGRAVINGS. 


For cleaning old engravings of carBon- 
ate of soda, use the bicarbonate, in 
slight excess, for decomposing chloride 
of lime. The reaction is very violent, 
and Javelle water is easily separated 
from the precipitate produced. Old en- 
gravings, wood cuts and all kinds of 
printed matter that have turned yellow 
are completely restored by ‘being im- 
mersed in it only for one minute, with- 
out the least injury to the paper, if the 
precaution is taken to thoreughly wash 
the article in water containing a little 
hyposu'’phate of soda. Undyed linen 
and cotton goods of all kinds, however 
soiled or dirty, are rendered snowy white 
in avery short time by merely placing 
them in the liquid mentioned. For the 
preparation of Javelle water, take four 
pounds of bicarbonate of soda, one pound 
of chloride of lime; put the sodainto a 
kettle over the fire, add one gallon of 
boiling water, let it boil from ten to fif- 
teen minutes, then stir in the chloride of 
lime, avoiding lumps. When cold, the 
liquid can be kept in a jug ready for use. 





Mrs. Anna B. Jeffers. 

‘For the first time in the history cf 
the state,’’ says the Baltimore News, 
‘‘a woman is today holding a state office 
in Maryland. Colonel Luther H. Gadd, 
state librarian, sent his resignation to 
Governor Lowndes recently, and Mrs. 
Anna B. Jeffers of Annapolis received 
her commission, filed her bond and en- 
tered upon the duties of the office, to 
which she was appointed by Governor 
Lowndes and confirmed by the senate 
just before the adjournment of the gen- 
eral assembly. She is the daughter of a 
late gallant officer of high rank in the 
navy, a lady of much personal popular- 
ity, and will doubtless make as excel- 
lent a state librarian as those of Ken- 
tucky, Michigan and other states in 
which this office has come to be regard- 
ed as one which women are peculiarly 
adapted to fill.’’ 





It Didn’t Frighten Her. 

Miss Kingsley, the African traveler, 
gives an amusing aceount in The Young 
Woman of the beginning of her love of 
adventure. She was at the Canary is- 
lands, and hearing ‘‘very dreadful ac- 
counts of the dangers and horrors of 
traveling in west Africa,’’ she felt she 
must go, out of mere female curiosity. 
She continues: ‘‘I asked a man who 
knew the country what I should find 
most useful to take out with me, and 
he replied, ‘An introduction to the Wes- 
leyan mission, because they have a fine 
hearse and plumes at the station and 
would be able to give you a grand fu- 
neral. 999 





A WOMAN WHO IS ASSISTANT PASTOR 
TO HER HUSBAND. 


A Hustling Chicago Woman—Jewels on 
Gloves—Consideration For Shopwomen. 
Mrs. Stanton on Wheel Dress—Fads and 
Fancies of the Season. 


In the New South church cf Boston 
recently the Rev. Leslie W. Sprague 
was installed as pastor, and at the same 
time and by the same services his wife, 
the Rev. Lita Frost Sprague, was in- 
stalled as assistant pastor. It is so un- 
common for a woman to be installed in 
the pastorate of a New England church, 
particularly in Boston, that an elaborate 
service was arranged. The church was 
beautifully decorated with flowers and 
palms, and the venerable Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale delivered a sermon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sprague have been to- 
gether in the ministry for seven years. 
They were graduated together from the 
Theological seminary at Meadville, Pa., 
and in 1889 were married. The follow- 
ing year they were ordained in All Souls’ 





REV. LITA FROST SPRAGUE, 


church in Chicago and soon afterward 
were called to a church in Munroe, 
Wis. From there they went to Pomona, 
Cal., where they succeeded in building 
a church in the roughest part of the 
town. Their success in Pomona was 
such that they were called to the pastor- 
ate of the Second Unitarian church in 
San Francisco. That was two years ago. 
They went to Boston to the New South 
chureh in January of this year. 

Mrs. Sprague is the founder of the 
woman’s parliament of southern Cali- 
fornia and is also greatly interested in 
the woman’s congress in San Francisco. 
She is slight in stature and unassuming 
in manner, but she has a way of win- 
ping confidence and sympathy which 
has made her very successful. She has 
great ability, and her sermons are strong 
and interesting. 


A Hustling Chicago Woman, 

One young woman, who makes her 
appearance daily in the little group 
which gathers about the close of the 
market at the north end of the board of 
trade corridor, has selected an unusual 
calling. She is the representative of a 
cooperage concern and sells and buys 
staves and headings. What is more, she 
does it well and has demonstrated in 
the course of the last five or six months 
that a woman can sell lard tierces as 
well as she can do talking if she is of 
the right sort. The group of which she 
forms a part each day is interesting in 
its way. It is composed of about a doz- 
en dealers in cooperage, most of them 
‘*boss coopers’’ running shops employ- 
ing from 10 to 40 men each. This little 
group meets to establish prices and 
make sales at the foot of the stairs run- 
ning up to the exchange floor. 

The young woman who makes a live- 
lihood by selling cooperage got into the 
business through a peculiar chain of cir- 
cumstances. She was a stenographer in 
the office of a Keokuk cooper. He de- 
cided to branch out and established an 
agency here and puta partner in charge. 
The partner made a bad job of it, and 
after a reorganization another partner 
came on and did as badly as his prede- 
cessor. The stenographer at the Keokuk 
office in the meantime had come on to 
Chicago and had become familiar both 
with the marketing of the product of 
the Iowa factory and with the commis- 
sion business. She was promoted to the 
management on the failure of the sec- 
ond partner to make a success of the 
business and has been managing it ever 
since. Her position is no sinecure, and 
her appearance in the board of trade 
corridor is the least part of her duties. 

She has had a light little ladder made, 
to enable her to climb into the cars and 
inspect stock. She superintends the tal- 
lying out of staves and headings, car- 
ries on the correspondence of the com- 
pany and has charge of the banking 
done here. Her associates at the board 
of trade meetings are good, substantial, 
bushy whiskered old men, who are in- 
tlined to give her fair play ut every 
point, but they are unanimous in the 
opinion that, so far as selling cooperage 
is concerned, she is as good a man as 
any of them.—Chicago Tribune. 


Jewels on Gloves, 
The latest fad in the way of eccentric 
dress is the wearing of jewels upon va- 


rious articles of clothing. This extrava- | 





contrast to the color of the glove. Dia- 
monds seem to be the favorite gems used 
for this purpose. 

The jewels are set in the back of the 
glove along the seam and are held in 
place by means of a small nut attach- 
ment. Thus far only a few of the more 
advanced women of the ultra fashiona- 
ble set have taken to wearing the dia- 
mond ornamented gloves, but the fad is 
slowly but surely spreading, and no 
man can tell to what extent it may be 
carried. 

Like every other fashion which origi- 
nates in Paris, the fad of wearing dia- 
mond backed gloves has crossed the Eng- 
lish channel, and a few of the more dar- 
ing English leaders of fashion have 
promptly had jewels set in the backs of 
their gloves. Following the invariable 
order of such things, the fad will reach 
this country during the present season. 

American girls will doubtless com- 
bine this fad with the other one of wear- 
ing the stones appropriate to the month 
of their birth. Then those who believe 
in planetary influence upon the human 
disposition will have only to glance at 
the glove to know the character of the 
girl.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Consideration For Shopwomen. 

Every conscientious woman should 
put into practice in her shopping the 
principles observed by the 1,500 women 
who are members of the Consumers’ 
league. The women belonging to this 
league pay no dues, have no meetings 
and get no benefits except those of an 
approving conscience. Their names are 
rot even known to the public, only to 
the officers of the league, whose objects 
they approve. These objects are to induce 
women to shop at reasonable hours, to 
be considerate of those who serve them 
in the shops and to patronize whenever 
possible only those stores that are on a 
so called ‘‘ white list,’’ which are known 
as ‘‘fair shops.’’ A fair house, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the league, is 
one in which equal pay is given for 
equal work regardless of sex and in 
which the minimum wages are $6 a 
week for those who are inexperienced ; 
those in which wages are paid by the 
week and in which the fines if imposed 
are paid into a fund for the benefit of 
those employed. 

The minimum wages for cashgirls 
are $2 a week. Asto hours, a fair house 
is expected to make the time from 8 a. 
m. to 6 p. m. a working day and to al- 
low 45 minutes for lunch, with a half 
holiday once a week during the summer 
months, one week’s vacation with con- 
tinued pay and a compensation for work 
done after business hours. Other re- 
quirements that must be observed by 
houses placed upon the “white list’’ are 
that sanitary laws shall be observed; 
that employees shall be provided with 
seats in accordance with law, and that 
fidelity and length of service shall meet 
with consideration.—New York Letter. 


Mrs. Stanton on Wheel Dress. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton ridicules the 
idea that a woman doesn’t look well on 
a bicycle. ‘‘No woman could look worse 
on a wheel than a man bent at an angle 
of 45 degrees and with coattails fly- 
ing,’’ she declares. As for dress, she 
does not doubt that in time women will 
look pretty and graceful in long stock- 
ings, knickerbockers, tight fitting sacks 
and military caps. 

‘**T like a trim vessel in a storm, with 
all sails reefed. They will, as an object 
lesson, illustrate a great natural law— 
that woman is a bifurcated animal and 
does not run, as she seems to the ordi- 
nary observer, like a churn on casters, a 
pyramid in shape from waist down- 
ward; a being with two legs, for free 
motion must of necessity have bifur- 
cated garments. This revelation of legs 
has been a great shock tosome sensitive 
souls, and the debates on the question 
of what women should wear have been 
as hysterical as on the first point— 
should she be permitted to ride at all? 

**As she decided the first for herself 
and defiantly rode off in the face of her 
opponents, she will decide the second 
point and wear what she pleases, grad- 
ually making changes in dress and 
wheels as added comfort and conven- 
ience demand, and popular prejudices 
must yield her undisputed sway in this 
new field of activity, just as they have 
other strongholds from time to time in 
the past. ’’ 


Shoulder Capes. 

Capes of every dainty description 
maintain their own vigorously against 
the innovations fashion would intro- 
duce. The very smartest shoulder capes 
are formed of black brussels net or 
mousseline de soie over silk or satin, 
with appliques of rich lace as a finish, 
and the edges are completed by a pinked 
out frill of glace silk or sutin matching 
the foundation. A full ruche of net or 
mousseline de soie edged with rows of 
tiny satin ribbon is carried around the 
neck and very often down the front. 


For the Curtains. 

A substitute for curtain poles where 
thin draperies are “used at windows, 
and one that costs only 2 or 3 cents for 
each curtain, is to be had in the nar- 
row strips of wood that are used in the 
bottom of window shades. The curtains 
should have a hem for a heading at the 


gance originated in gay Paris, where the | top and below that a casing for the 
jewelers are falling over one another in| stick Fasten in place with a small 


their attempts to find some new use to 
which to put gems. 

There are now on the market, asa 
unique result of this attempt to find or 
devise something new, 
backs of which are set precious stones, 
diamonds, rubies, pearls and emeralds, 
and, in fact, any gem whose natural 
color harmonizes or makes a pleasing 


gloves in the | 


shingle nail at each end. 


Miss Marion Stone and her sister, 
Miss Ellen Stone, representing the 
Newnham college, Cambridge, have ar- 
rived in Bombay. and are actively com- 
pleting the preliminary arrangements 
necessary for the inauguration of a set- 
tlement for university women in India. 
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Poung Folks’ Column. 


TWO DISCOVERIES. 


Blanche Found Something In the Pear 
Tree, but It Wasn’t Sweet. 

“Oh, grandma!’’ exclaimed Blanche 
breathlessly, ‘‘guess what I ’scovered up 
in the big pear tree this morning?”’ 

Grandma put on her spectacles and 
tried to look very wise. ‘‘Is it some- 
thing to eat?’’ she asked. 

**Yes,’’ answered Blanche quickly, 
‘part of it is.”’ 

“ And is it sweet?’’ continued grand- 
ma. 

‘Just as sweet as sugar,’’ declared 
Blanche. 

‘*Then I guess it’s a big, bouncing 
Bartlett pear,’’ said grandma, smiling. 

But Blanche shook her head. ‘‘You 
haven’t guessed it right at all,’’ she 
said. 

‘‘Dear, dear, me!’’ exclaimed grand- 
ma thoughtfully: ‘‘whatever can it be? 
I think you will have to tell me, 
Blanche. ”’ 

“I’m not going to just yet,”’ said 
Blanche, ‘‘ cause maybe if I tell you a 
few more things you can guess it. Part 
of it is a house, and something lives in 
it, and they can fly.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps it’s a b-i-r-d,’’ suggested 
Aunt Nan. 

Blanche laughed and laughed. ‘*‘ Why, 
it’s "most as good as a puzzle,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Do you ever eat birds, Aunt 
Nan?”’ 

‘‘Sakes alive, no!’’ exclaimed Aunt 
Nan decidedly. 

“Supposing we go out and take a 
look at your puzzle,’’ said grandpa, as 
he folded up his paper. 

So they all went quickly down the 
narrow garden walk and stopped beside 
the tall green pear tree. ‘‘Don’t you see 
it?’ asked Blanche excitedly. “That 
great gray bee’s nest away up near the 
top. And don’t you see the yellow bees 
buzzing and buzzing around every- 
where? Don’t you see them, grandpa?’’ 

““No,’’ said grandpa slowly, “I don’t. 
There isn’t a bee’s nest anywhere 
around here that I can see, even with 
my glasses on, and I can’t discover one 
single bee either.*’ 

‘*Why—ee!’’ exclaimed Blanche won- 
deringly, ‘‘I can see them as plain as 
anything, grandpa.’’ 

Grandpa looked amused. ‘‘What 
bright, bright eyes you must have,’’ he 
said, smiling. 

‘“‘And can’t you really ’scover any 
thing ‘sides leaves and pears?’’ asked 
Blanche in surprise. 

*‘Oh, yes, indeed,’’ answered grand- 
pa, with a twinkle in hiseye, ‘‘I’vedis- 
covered something quite remarkable, 
Blanche. I’ve discovered that every one 
of your yellow bees are nothing more or 
less than hornets!’’ 

‘*‘Why—ee!’’ exclaimed Blanche in as- 
tonishment. And then how everybody 
laughed. —Youth’s Companion. 








The Stolen Lunch. 

Poor little Peter! Do you see him at 
the schoolhouse pump? Oh, how he 
cries and howls! 

Yesterday a little girl named Mary 
Owens came to the teacher and said: 
‘Oh, Miss Ward, what shall I do? This 
is the third day that some one has eat- 
en up all my lunch. I have been watch- 
ing and trying to find out who can be 
the thief. But it is of no use.”’ 

The poor child cried because she was 
so troubled at the loss of her dinner. 

‘‘Never mind, little Mary,’’ said the 
teacher. ‘‘Do as I tell you, and we will 
catch the naughty child very soon. ”’ 

So they said not a word more before 
the other scholars and quietly laid their 
plan. Next morning the teacher brought 
a tempting doughnut and placed it in 
Mary’s lunch basket. 

Just before the bell rang to dismiss 
the school at noon the scholars heard a 
noise and soon saw Peter standing by 
the well and working the pump handle 
in a lively fashion. 

The doughnut had been filled with 
red pepper, and when poor Peter tasted 
it he knew he was found out. Oh, how 
it did burn! It seemed as if he could 
never get to the water. And, worst of 
all, the boys and girls now came run- 
ning to him, shouting and laughing at 
him with all their might. 

No doubt this will be the last time 
little Mary will lose her lunch.—Bos- 
ton Woman’s Journal. 





A Three-year-old Bicyclist. 
Would you like an introduction to 
the youngest bicycle rider in Chicago, 
if not in the world? This is his picture. 
The young man is just 8 years old, and 
he lives at 2760 Commercial street, Ra- 
venswood. His name is Allison Fried- 





berg. He rides an odd little baby bicy- 
cle, the wheels of which are only 16 
inches in diameter and the seat 22 inch- 
es from the ground. Not long ago he 
rode from Ravenswood to Lincoln park 
and back, a distance of ten miles, in 
less than half a day. He learned to ride 
very easily and is not at all afraid — 
Chicago Record. 
Folding Kites 

A novelty from France is a folding 
kite. Folded up it looks somewhat like 
a small rolled up umbrella; opened out 
ready to tly its shape is like that of the 
kite commonly known as the bow kite. 
It hasa single upright stick, which is 
80 inches in length. The bow is formed 
of two light steel ribs, one on either 
side of the stick, which are raised into 
place and bowed into form as the ribs 
of an um'~%lla are raised. There are 
braces runn.ng from the ribs to a metal 
band which slides on the stick, like the 
sliding ferrule on the handle of an um- 
brella. W'cn the bow is raised and in 
place, it is '.cld there by turning a little 
metal butt 1: attached to the kite stick 
under the b..nd, to which the braces are 
attached. As the ribs are raised their 
inner ends, where they meet at the 
stick near the top, bow up into a light 
metal holder which projects slightly on 
either side of the stick and which holds 
the two parts of the bow in line. 

The kite is covered with light mus- 
lin. There are used in covering the 
kites muslins of various colors, so that 
some of the kites are red, some blue, 





and so on. The tail is of string with lit- 


tle particolored bunches of muslin cut- 


tings attached along its length, as little 
bunches of paper are sometimes attached 


to string kite tails. At the end there is 
a little bag in which may be placed a 
marble or other weight if more ballast 
is required in a high wind.—New York 
Sun. 





THE FARMER’S BOY. 


It is probably true that a large propor- 
tion of the most ardent and enthusiastic 
sportsmen are those whose boyhood 
days were spent upon the farm; whose 
early associations were with the woods 
and fields, and whose recreations were 
largely found in hunting and fishing. 

Led by inclination or the force of cir- 
cumstances to the large towns, confined 
to sedentary occupations and deprived 
for the greater part of the year of open- 
air freedom and exercise, men find that 
although the cords which bound the boy 
to his country home were very elastic 
when he pulled away, later in life they 
become tense and tug at the heart. 

Echoes and whisperings of the old days 
come back to the city man at bis desk or 
counter, in the crowded streets, or amid 
the whir of machinery. The odor of a 
flower, the note of a bird may bring the 
past all back to him; the subtle influence 
will be potent, and a bare-footed boy, he 
will again drive the cows to pasture 
through the dew of the morning. Again 
the bubbling song of the bobolink or the 
clarion call of the blue jay will be borne 
to his ears; again the odor of the fresh- 
turned soil or the smell of the ripening 
corn will greet his nostrils; and yet again 
visions of summer fields rippling in the 
heat, or still autumn woods, whose leaves 
are falling ‘‘at the jarring of the earth’s 
axle,”’ will appeal to him and draw him 
—ay, drive him—to the meadow and for- 
est once more. 

In the sparsely settled farming dis- 
tricts of the North one is apt to find his 
sympathy and comwmiseration going out 
to the children whose homes are in 
these lonely and seemingly unattractive 
places. Remote from towns and villages, 
and compelled through scant comrade- 
ship to rely upon their own resources 
for enjoyment, it would indeed appear 
that their isolation and homely sur- 
roundings were things to be regretted. 
But if we knew all that these little peo- 
ple know, perhaps we would find that 
they have Bss need of pity than our- 
selves; they are very close to nature, and 
nature takes care of her own. 

The first messages of spring are given 
to the farmer’s boy. The mild south 
wind which softens the ice and sets the 
meadow brooks to overflowing, also 
causes his spirits to thaw and overtlow. 
It is to him that the first bluebird calls 
out her sweet and cheery welcome, and 
it is his sharp ears and eyes that discover 
the pioneer robin in the top of the tall 
maple. In his brown fist he brings home 
the earliest spring flowers, blue violets, 
anemones and adder’s tongues. The 
pussy-willow blooms for him _ before 
others see it, and all the creeping, craw]- 
ing and flying things report their advent 
to him before the rest of the world is 
aware of their arrival. 

It is not always he 
furthest that learns the most. The in 
telligent boy who has spent a dozen 
years or more on a fifty-acre farm, 
almost every square foot of which he 
has worked over with hoe, or axe, or 
scythe, gets to have a very thorough 
knowledge of a large part of the earth's 
surface, even though he may never have 
crossed the limits of the county in which 
he was born. Being for the most part 
mechanically employed, his faculties are 
alert to what is going on around him. 
Hesees the wild creatures in all their 
moods, surprises them on their most 
furtive errands and sooner or later draws 
their secrets from them.—Forest and 
Stream. 


who travels 


Dear Children: I wonder if I may 
have a small space in your nice little 
column? I should like to tell you of 
my dear brother who has crossed over 
the river to a better jand than ours. 
When I was a small child only five years 
of age, my dear mother died very sud- 
denly, of heart failure, leaving four 
small children, three boys and one girl, 
who very much needed her loving care. 
One boy (the oldest) who was then about 
fifteen, went to work on a farm, and 
good homes were provided for the rest 
of us. About two years after the death 
of my mother, my father married again. 
His wife was a widow with three small 
children. After he was married, my 
father took my little crippled brother 
(then about nine years old) home to live 
with him. This poor boy had never 
walked—just think of it! and could say 
only a few words. Papa, yes, and no 
was about all he could say. I did not go 
to live with my father, but made many 
long visits from time to time. My dear 
little brother grew rapidly worse and 
had at last to lie in bed all the time. He 
was paralyzed all over, and for four long 
years he lay in his crib in the sitting 
room, seeing every one who came in, 
and hearing us children laughing or 
quarreling (as the case might be) at our 
play, yet never saying anything because 
he had no power of speech. Not one of 
us ever thought of him, nor said any- 
thing to cheer him during those hours 
of suffering. He was so patient all of 
the time. The people with whom I 
lived were good Christian people, but I 
paid little heed to anything they might 
have said to me. I hada Bible, but I 
read only a little now and then, more to 
say I had read it than to learn any of its 
precious promises. My father and step- 
mother were Spiritualists and “free 
thinkers’’ who -believed there was no 
God, and entirely rejected the Bible. 
So my sick little brother received no 
spiritual teaching. Oh, how many times 
I have thought if only J had told him of 
the dear Jesus and his wonderful works 
upon earth, told him of Heaven and of 
God, taught him some of the beautiful 
stories of the Bible. he would have had 
something to think about, and how 
much shorter would have seemed those 
long, weary hours of pain and suffering. 
He could not feed himself, and it was 
often my duty to feed him. I went at 
(what seemed to me) my task, with such 
a scowl, and with showing so much bad 
temper and impatience to be off about 
my play, that I am afraid he often 
thought himself in the way and a great 
burden. How often, when I have,been 
out of doors playing, have I heard him 
groaning and sobbing, yet it never oc- 
curred to me that I could do anything to 
lessen his suffering. Oh, if he had only 
known about the blessed Jesus who came 
upon earth to help and to save just such 
suffering ones as he, how much easier 
would life have beento him. At the age 
of 15, he died, and I shall never cease to 
regret what now seems to me unkind- 
ness and cruelty to him. As the editor 
won’t print my letter if it is much longer, 
I shall have to close, but I want to say to 
the little people of the column that we 
are having opportunities to help some 
poor fellow being, and thereby doing 
something for Christ Jesus. Let us not 
through neglect and thoughtlessness let 
these little chances slip by, but improve 
them. Hoping this will set some of you 
small people to thinking and so do some 
good, I remain yours truly, 

Frankfort. Euiza E. Trenpy. 








Dear Boys and Girls: I thought I 
would write a few lines to the Farmer as 
I have never before written. Iam a girl 
11 years old. Lenjoy the young folks’ 
column very much. I am very fond of 
Sophie May’s and Louisa Alcott’s writ- 
ing, and read them often. Our school 





closed last Friday. Miss Hattie Soper 
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Nature’s 
Cure 


Improper digestion causes over 
92% of all suffering and diseases 
of the Blood, Liver, Stomach, Kid- 
neys, Lungs, Nerves, Brain or Skin. 
Puritana renews and strengthens 


Power 
Producer 


of the human system, the Stomach. 
It makes the health right, because 
it makes the Stomach right. 

It brings New Blood, New Nerve 
Force, New Strength, New Life. 


If you are a sufferer, get of your druggist this 
great disease-conquering discovery (the price is $1 
or the complete treatment, consisting of one bottle 
of Puritana, one bottie of Puritana Pilis, and one 
tie of Puritana Tablets, all inclosed in one 
pac ), or write to the undersigned, and you 
will bless the day when you heard of Puritana, 
 Puritaua Compound Co., Concord, N. H. 





was our teacher; we liked her very much. 
For pets I have a horse, two cows, a cat 
and a bird. I have a little baby brother, 
one week old; he is very cunning. The 
scholars of our school had a picnic, last 
Saturday. We had avery nicetime. I 
go to Sunday schoo! every Sunday that 
is pleasant. The minister's wife is our 
teacher. I will close now. 
EsTHER MAy JOCYLEN 
East Orland. 





Dear Girls and Boys of the Young 
Folks’ Column: As it has been quite a 
long time since I wrote to the Farmer, I 
thought I would wiite again. My school 
is keeping. It has kept seven weeks 
and will continue two or three weeks 
longer. I will tell you what I study. I 
study reading, spelling, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and grammar, history, writing and 
physiology. [ am alittle girl 11 years 
old, and I live on a farm. I have not 
missed a day of school since it com- 
menced, Only twelve scholars go to our 
school. My teacher's name is Katie Stev- 
ens. My mother isadressmaker, and my 
father is a farmer. The hay pressers are 
here to-day. I live ina great fish and 
game region. I have one brother and 
one sister; my brother’s name is George; 
he is 13 years old. My sister is 9 years 
old; her name is Agnes. As the other 
girls tell what they can do, I will tell 
whatlcando. Icansweep, wash dishes, 
make beds, cook, iron, sew, knit, crochet, 
and do all kinds of fancy work. I am 
making a worsted quilt and a magic quilt. 
I would like to exchange samples of cro- 
cheted lace with any of the girls. For 
pets we have two cats; their names are 
Blackie and Dottie Dimple; and twocows, 
their names are Brownie and Josephine; 
and four calves, their names are Black 
Bess, Black Beauty, and Redfern, and 
Bright. Igo to Sunday school. I will 
send my name in figures. 

Bigelow. 12-5-12-1 18-5-5-4, 





Dear Boys and Girls: As I haven't 
written to the young folks’ column, I will 
write for the first time. We want to 
keep it filled up. The 26th of Jnne, we 
had a school entertainment. There were 
a number there and we were glad to see 
so many. We had several pieces and the 
two Johnson girls, Vannessa and Alice, 
spoke their parts nicely. They spoke 
them clearly and acted them out well. 
I will close now with love to all. 

South Dresden. E1tra JAMES. 





Little Johnnie's Error. 
Little Johnnie took a mirror, 
And he licked the back all off, 
Thinking, in his childish fancy, 
It would cure his whooping cough. 


But on the mornjng of the funeral 
The neighbors said to Mrs. Brown, 

’Twas a chilly day for little Johnnie, 
When the murcury went down. 





Parent— Who is the laziest boy in your 
class, Johnny? 
Johnny—I dunno, . 
“IT should think you would know. 
When all the others are industriously 
writing or studying their lessons, who is 
he that sits idly in his seat and watches 
the rest, instead of working himself?” 
‘*The teacher.” 





A little lad in this place, five years of 
age, on being asked recently by a lady 
which of his two playmates he liked best, 
replied, ‘I like Willie best because I can 
lick him,” 





His First Wages. 

There isa boy in a neighboring city 
whose parents live very economically 
and have always given him the plainest 
of food. He has found a position in a 
shop this season, and what do you sup- 
pose he did with his first week’s wages? 
He bought a peck of raisins, went off 
by himself and ate them all—every rai- 
sin. He was ill for several days, and 
the next week’s money had to go to pay 
the doctor.—New York Letter. 


Mabel’s Wish. 

Mabel was constantly catechising her 
mother as to her own babyhood. Her 
mother answered all her questions pa- 
tiently, describing her babyhood in such 
glowing terms that Mabel one day hug- 
ged herself enthusiastically, and rock- 
ing back and forth exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, I 
wish I could have been there to have 
held myself a little while!’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Her Name. 
“The little girl next door has such a 
funny name,’’ said Herbert in a tone of 
disgust. ‘‘What is it?’’ asked his moth- 
er. ‘‘Consuelo!’’ he replied scornfully. 
‘*Why didn’t they call her Venezuela, 
or Nicaragua, or something sensible a 





fellow can understand?’ Wer "> 
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There were great times wherever the 
Fourth was celebrated, but the cele- 
bration in Augusta beat them all. 








Eden has just celebrated its centennial. 
We had an idea that Eden was over one 
hundred years old. 


The first number of the Old Orchard 
Sea Shell, for the season, with J. Clair 
Minot as its editor, has appeared. This 
is Mr. Minot’s sixth consecutive season 
on the paper, he having chosen journal- 
ism as his profession. 


G. J. Shaw of Hartland, who has leased 
Brigadier’s Island, says the salmon fish- 
ery this season has been a good one with 
him. Upto July 4 he had taken 420 
salmon at his weirs, 150 more than were 
caught at the same place last season. 











The papers have had a great deal to 
say, lately, about the “sweet girl gradu- 
ate.” What's the matter with giving the 
sweet boy graduate a bit of a chance? 
He is to have something to do with the 
future, if he lives, as well as the girl. 


J. M. Thoburn, bishop of the Metho- 
dist church in India, says: ‘Theosophy 
is a thing of the past in India. It was 
dropped there about the time it was 
taken up in America.” But why deprive 
the cranks of the opportunity of embrac- 
ing this new humbug? 








In his sermon at Bath, last Sunday, 
Rev. J. L. Hoyle took up the subject of 
“The Unfaithfulness of Our City Offici- 
als in not Enforcing the Prohibition 
Laws.”’ We presume the liquor law 
there is not enforced ‘according to 
Hoyle.” 





An order has been issued at the War 
Department relieving Capt. Winfield S. 
Edgerly, 7th Cavalry, from duty at the 
Maine State College, Orono, and direct- 
ing him to report to the Governor of 
New Hampshire for duty with the Na- 
tional Guard of that State. 





A shut down of the Pepperell No. 3 
mill and the broad looms in the Pepper- 
ell and Laconia mills, Biddeford, about 
1600 in all, was ordered Monday night. 
The product of the broad looms is a 
domestic cotton for which there is no 
demand. This will throw about 1900 
out of work for an indefinite period. 





Cable advices of this date to Geo. A. 
Cochrane, Boston, from the principal 
markets of Great Britain, gives butter 
markets 2s fairly steady with prices un- 
changed for home and continental goods. 
American butter meets with indifferent 
demand, with ladles selling at 11 to 12 
cents, and imitations 12 to 13 cents. A 
few fancy creameries have sold at 16 
cents. Cheese markets are very dull. 
Old cheese, which is in large supply, is 
being forced in every direction, which 
causes a dull feeling in new, top prices 
of which are 7! to 734 for American and 
Canadian respectively. 





The Massachusetts Board of Agri- 
culture is made up of workers, and some- 
thing fresh comes from their hands at 
frequent intervals. We have just re- 
ceived the large volume sent out by 
Secretary Sessions covering, in a compre- 
hensive manner, “The Gypsy Moth.” 
It gives all that is now known about the 
habits, characteristics, and dangers at- 
tending this pest which the State Board 
of Massachusetts has so diligently and 
faithfully sought to destroy, or at least 
prevent from spreading over new ter- 
ritory. The volume is one which should 
have a place in the library of every 
student, and much credit is due Secreta- 
ry Sessions and his co-laborers for the 
faithful service rendered in its prepara- 
tion. 





Pettingill & Co., Boston, the leading 
advertising agents of the country —cer- 
tainly one of the best firms it has been 
our good fortune to do business with— 
have purchased the entire business, good 
will, etc., of the S. R. Niles advertising 
agency, also of Boston, and a fine house, 
too. The two agencies are now consoli- 
dated; and in order to provide adequate 
facilities for taking care of this greatly en- 
larged business, Messrs. Pettingill & Co. 
have taken a long lease of the three entire 
floors in their office building, 22 School 
St., which they are having fitted up with 
every convenience to be used exclusively 
for their business. We have long done 
business with this old and substantial 
firm, and join with our brothers of the 
press in wishing them many more years 
of prosperity. 





The weather-crop bulletin for the past 
week says of Maine: “A heavy, soaking 
rain fell over the most of Maine on the 
afternoon and night of the 4th, benefit- 
ing grass and hoed crops very much. 
The first part of the week had been hot 
and drying, and field crops were wilting 
to aconsiderable extent, but since the 
rain they show a marked improvement. 
The correspondent at Lewiston states 
that crops never looked better at this 
season of the year. He says the hay 
crop will not be so bulky as last year, 
but will be more solid and hardy and 
probably of equal value. Most corres- 
pondents think the crop will be consider- 
ably below the average, though there is 
no doubt but the rain will cause a marked 
increase in the growth. Potatoes and 
corn are both reported to be a little 
backward, but improving. Apples and 
small fruits are very promising, and are 


THE GREAT CELEBRATION. 


It has come and gone—we mean the 
Fourth of July celebration in Augusta— 
and the people are still living. It is only 
once in a great long while that the capi- 
tal city does anything of the kind, and 
when she does she puts herself out to 
make a racket. This was fully accomp- 
lished, the very elaborate programme we 
have already published, being with one 
or two exceptions carried out in all its 
details. The work of the principal com- 
mittee and sub-committees has been un- 
tiring and laborious, and they are en- 
titled to the thanks of all for the excel- 
lent and efficient manner in which the 
arrangements were carried out. There 
were ten thousand people in town, be- 
sides our own people. Good order and 
good fellowship were maintained 
throughout the day, although the sale of 
intoxicating liquor was unrestrained, 
everything being “‘wide open,”’ the police 
gathering in a tremendous harvest of 
drunks. The decorations about the city 
were beautiful in the extreme, and 
elicited praise from every quarter. 
The morning was inauspicious so far 
as the weather was concerned, the clouds 
hanging leaden and heavy with rain 
above us. At the time scheduled for 
sunrise, the city bells peeled forth their 
music, accompanied by the firing of the 
national salute at the Arsenal. This was 
repeated at noon and also at sunset. 
Before the grey dawn of the morning 
people poured in from the country in all 
kinds of conveyances, and when the 
trains and boats arrived there was a per- 
fect jam, surging through every street 
and avenue, packing Water street solid. 
At seven o’clock music resounded 
from Cushnoc Heights, where was 
formed the procession of Antiques and 
Horribles, and as they marched through 
the principal streets they appeared an- 
tique and horrible enough to suit the 
most fastidious taste. Some of the hits 
were remarkably grotesque and cute, 
there being quite a number of original 
designs. The whole affair was comical, 
and got the people at once in good 
humor. Winthrop Band and Si Perkins’ 
Pugtown Band furnished music, while 
the ragged line answered to the com- 
mand of Gen. Mark-Hanna. 
The prizes were awarded as follows: 
For double teams, ‘‘The Landing of the 
Pilgrims,’ ist, $10; Hi Henry’s Min- 
strels, 2d, $5; “The Old Folks at 
Home,” 3d, $3. Single teams, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowser, Ist, $6; “One Horse 
Shay,” 2d, $4; the dog in the baby car- 
riage, with caricature of maid, 3d, $2. 
It was nearly twelve o’clock before the 
main procession formed on Water street, 
and was ready for its long march. 
The procession moved in the following 
order: 
Platoon of Police under Marshal Henry T. 
Chief Marshal, Col. R.. W. Soule. 
Col. A. 8. Bangs, Chief of Staff, 
Capt. Geo. Doughty, Capt. R. J. Martin 
Capt. J. F. Bean, | Capt. M. 8. Campbell 
Captain E. C. Dudley. 
Orderlies. 
Thos, A, Cooper, Ferd Storer 
Frank W. Roberts, J. E. Hanson 
Winthrop Band. 
Patriarchs Militant: Canton, Augusta, No. 9. 
Cushnoc Hose, No. 1, Augusta, 15 men, 
Steamer Cushnoc, Augusta. 


Hollingsworth & Whitney Drum_ Corps. 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Hose Co., Winslow, 


15 men. 
Yarmouth Cadet Band, 21 men. 
Pumgustuk Engine Co., Yarmouth, 31 men. 
Washington Hose Co., Belfast, 32 men. 
Volunteer Hose Co., Augusta, 11 men. 
Hallowell Steam Fue Engine Co., Hallowell, 
7 men. 
Eagle Drum Corps, Gardiner, 10 men. 
agle Hose Co,, Gardiner, 24 men. 
Hecla Engine Co., Randolph, 40 men. 
Visus Hose Co., ort, 21 men. 


._F. Burgess Engine Co., kport, 45 men. 

Capital Hose Co., No. 5, Augusta, 13 men. 

Niagara Engine Co., Topsham, 50 men. 
Dirigo Hose Co., Ellsworth 24 men. 

Continental Drum Corps, Gardiner, 10 men. 

Continental Hook and Ladder Co., Gardiner, 

30 men. 
Alert Hose Co., Gardiner, 16 men. 
Tiger Engine Co,. Hallowell, 40 men. 
St. John the Baptist’s Band, Brunswick, 24 


men. 
Niagara Hose and Engine Co., Brunswick, 
115 men. 
Long Reach Steam Engine Co., Bath, 16 men. 
Massasoit Engine Co., Damariscotta. 25 men. 
Hydrant Engine Co., Belfast, 40 men. 
Torrent Engine Co., Lisbon, 50 men. 
General Bates Engine Co., Lisbon, 50 men. 
Eagle Hose Co., Orono, 25 men, 
General Burgess Engine Co., Lisbon Falls, 55 
men. 
There were at least twelve hundred 
people in line, and as the processionists’ 
bright uniforms and banners passed 
through the gaily decorated streets, it 
was a bewildering and fascinating sight. 
Cheers were spontaneous and frequent 
as the fine appearance of the several 
companies with their gaily decorated 
machines impressed itself upon the in- 
terested spectators. During the pro- 
gress of the march, Capital Hose Co. 
gave the visiting firemen a warm recep- 
tion at their hose house on State street, 
treating them to lemonade and present- 
ing each with a souvenir badge. Their 
house was appropriately decorated and 
the lifelike figure of a fireman, clothed in 
a full regulation uniform of a Foreman 
of the Cushnoc company of the 70's, 
standing upon a platform extended over 
the entrance of the house, holding a hose, 
through which ran astream of water, 
was the most original feature in the way 
of decorations in the city. 

The march was a long and tedious one, 
but at the end of it was a nice dinner for 
the hungry firemen. At the suggestion 
of the Maine Farmer the committee had 
made arrangements with the different 
churches to have dinners provided in 
their several church parlors. There was 
a regular banquet at each church; plenty 
of room, plenty of time, and an abund- 
ance to eat. The firemen were loud in 
their praises of the dinner and cheered 
the tables at the close. When the dis- 
play, the bunting, the noise, the music, 
the decorations, and everything else con- 
nected with the great celebration, pass 
from their minds, the firemen will re- 
member Augusta from the fact that here 
they were served the best Fourth of July 
dinner they ever enjoyed. 

The firemen’s contest took place in the 
afternoon, in the midst of a drizzling 
rain. In the hose reel race the distance 
was to start onaline with the carriage, 
take the rope with a 150-foot run, lay 150 
feet of hose, to take the joint 100 feet 
from the hydrant, couple with the nozzle, 
taking two turns or more and also two 
turns or more at the hydrant. For every 
quarter turn at the nozzle and bydrant 
short of two turns, a second of time was 
added to the time made in running. The 
Dirigo Hose Co. of Brewer was the first 
to cross the line, running the distance in 
39 seconds; the Hollingsworth & Whit- 
ney Co. of Winslow was second, in 361¢ 
seconds; the Eagles of Gardiner, third. 





growing fast.” 


The Eagles of Gardiner made a phenome- 


nal run but were unfortunate in getting 
water. The Hartleb & Cheltra Co. of 
Bath run the distance in 37 seconds. 
The corrected time as given out by the 
judges, owing to the turns at the hy- 
drant, was as follows: Eagles of Orono, 
1st, time, 36 seconds; Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Co of Winslow, 2d, time, 3714 
seconds; Eagles of Gardiner, 3d, time, 
391g seconds; Dirigos of Brewer, 4th, 
time, 40 seconds. The prizes were as 
follows: First prize, $75; second prize, 
$50; third prize, $25. 

In the hand tub contest the prizes in 
the first class were won as follows: 
First, $75, Niagara of Brunswick; second 
$50, Gen. Bates of Lisbon Falls; third, 
$25, G. F. Burgess of Rockport. The 
Niagaras of Brunswick also won the first 
prise for best appearing company in the 
parade. Second class, Torrent of Lisbon, 
First, $50; Hecla of Randolph, Second, 
$25. 

The Long Reach steamer of Bath won 
the first prize of $50, being the only con- 
testants. 

The following isa list of the contesting 
tubs and winners. 

FIRST CLASS. 


Feet. Inches. 
Niagara of Brunswick...... ee 225 Te 
Gen. Bates of Lisbon Falls.... 214 
G. F. Burgess of Rockport,.... 206 11 
plagare of Topsham......... 198 
Hydrant of Belfast........... 195 8 

SECOND CLASS. 
Torrent of Lisbon............ 209 3% 
Hecla of Randolph........... 194 2 
Massasoit of Damariscotta.... 182 6 
Tiger of Hallowell........... 69 4 
STEAMER. 

Long Reach of Bath..... ree | 


The washout contest was very funny, 
the prize money being equally divided 
between the Gen. Bates Company of Lis- 
bon Falls and the lucky Niagara Com- 
pany of Brunswick. 

The balloon ascension was a deplorable 
failure, ‘Prof.’’ Le Strange (strange to 
say) permitting the balloon to go up 
without containing his own most prec- 
ious self, 

The horse trot came very near being a 
failure, no interest being taken in the 
small number of horses participating. 
Summary: 


2.20 TROT AND PACE—RURSE $250. 
Hallie, ch m, H. M. Lowe, Shawmut.... 1 
Venture, ch s., R. M. Small, Vassalboro.. 
Time—2.23%, 2.3244, 2.30%. 

2.27 TROT AND PACE—PURSE $150. 
China Boy, blk g, Reynolds & Withee 
_ ae ree aee ate ae 
Lady Echo, b m, R. M. Small, Vassal- 

SPIES PTE RR er 

Alta Rosa, 


te 
wre 


onw 
nen 


b m, A. H. Bragg, Oakland 3 
Starling, b m . W. Hanks, 'A ta. 5 
Twilight Wilkes, gg, H.R. Lishness, v 
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The new City Hall was formally dedi- 
cated in the afternoon at 3 o’clock. A 
grand and patriotic oration was delivered 
by that Prince of Orators, Hon. H. M. 
Heath. Prayer was offered by Rev. C. 
A. Hayden. Mayor Choate presided, and 
made a fine address. The Declaration of 
Independence was impressively read by 
F, J. C. Little, Esq., and a chorus choir 
under the direction of Mr. J. W. Beck, 
furnished music. Everybody admired the 
new building and all its appointments. 
There can now be found no opponents of 
the city building. 

As the display of fireworks had to be 
postponed until Monday evening, on ac- 
count of the damp weather, a grand ball 
at City Hall, lasting until midnight, 
closed the festivities of the day and 
night. 





Burning of the Opera House. 

On Friday night, near midnight, our 
city met with the sad loss of its beauti- 
ful and popular Opera House. The fire 
was first discovered in the basement in 
the rear, next to Cony’s stable, and soon 
shot up the elevator like a race horse, 
working its way at once into the third 
and fourth stories that contained the 
Opera House. The firemen worked he- 
roically, one member of the department 
coming very near losing his life. The 
cause of the fire is unknown, whether 
from fire crackers, the stub of a cigar, 
or matches thrown down by some 
drunken fellow who was celebrating, or 
the crossing of electric wires. The walls 
of the building are standing, while the 
first story is not damaged except by 
water. The offices in the second story 
were badly damaged, but they can be 
easily repaired. : 

The city government suffered quite a 
loss On chairs, desks, etc., in the council 
rooms, and also in the city treasurer’s 
oftice, about in the center of the Water 
street front. The Haynes & Lawrence 
Ice Co., next door, will have a loss on 
furniture and office fixings. The com- 
pany’s books and papers were in the 
safe, and unhurt. Dr. Tuell, in the 
office opposite, on the Market square side, 
escapes with a loss of $400 on furnishings, 
which is uninsured. Charles K. Par- 
tridge, the ‘old and reliable,” has again 
passed through the fiery furnace, and 
although he has met with a heavy loss, 
is full of courage and undismayed. His 
stock was worth $10,000; insured for 
$5,800. W.H. Holmes, the proprietor 
of the café, was damaged to the extent 
of $700, on which he had $200 insurance. 
E. W. Church, grocer, lost probably 
$2,500; insured for $1500. He has 
moved into one of the stores in Masonic 
Temple block. The Augusta Safe De- 
posit & Trust Co., which had an office 
finely fitted out at the south end of the 
building, has had its bank furniture, 
valued at $2,000, just about ruined, but 
covered by insurance, Their vaults were 
not hurt by the water, but some of 
the books were badly soaked. The 
company has opened temporarily in the 
Hayes’ building, just south. 

The building is owned by Hon. J. 
Manchester Haynes. Its cost was about 
$55,000; insured for $42,500. Of Col. 
Haynes’ plans for the future we do not 
know, but we have no doubt that with 
his usual enterprise and public spirit, he 
will go forward and rebuild. He was 
the only man in town with pluck enough 
and with sufficient faith in the future of 
Augusta, to give our people an Opera 
House, and we don’t believe this inter- 
ruption will seriously interfere with his 
plans for the good of our community. 





At a meeting of the school board in 
Skowhegan, Thursday, Charles W. Mars- 
ton of Hallowell, a graduate of Bowdoin, 
°96, was elected sub-master of Skowhe- 
gan High school for the next school year. 
Albert S. Cole of Cambridge, in this 
State, graduate of Colby, ’96, was elected 
supervisor of schools. 





The close time for white perch is now 





off. 


Professor Chas. D. Woods, formerly 
Vice Diréctor of the Storrs, Connecticut, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, as- 
sumed his duties as Professor of Agri- 
culture in the Maine State College and 
Director of the Maine Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, July ist, in place of 
Professor W. H. Jordan, who has gone 
to the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, as its Director. 

Professor Woods is a Maine boy, and 
comes from well known Maine stock. 
His great-grandparents were among the 
early settlers in Waldo county, coming 
here from New Hampshire. His grand- 
parents were farmers, and his father was 
a farmer and later a merchant. He re- 
moved from the State about twenty-five 
years ago. His uncle, Hon. Wm. M. 
Woods of Belfast, has been in the legis- 
lature, and was for a number of years 
Treasurer of Waldo county. 

Professor Woods’ boyhood was spent 
in Belfast. He was fitted for college at 
Kent’s Hill and at Dean Academy, Frank- 
lin, Mass. He was graduated from Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., in 
1880, in the same class with President 
Harris. 

From 1880 to 1882 Professor Woods 

was assistant in the Chemical Depart- 
ment of Wesleyan University, and in 
the college year he bad charge of the 
Department of Chemistry in the absence 
of the Professor in Europe. From 1883 
to 1888 he was teacher of Natural Science 
at Wilbraham (Mass.) Academy. In 
1888 he was elected chemist, and in 1890 
Vice Director of the Storrs (Conn.) Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, whicb po- 
sition he resigned to go to the Maine 
State College. Since 1894 he has been 
“expert in food investigations” for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
In his undergraduate work, Professor 
Woods gave especial attention to chem- 
istry, chiefly agricultural chemistry. 
During this time he had the advantage 
of intimate relations with Dr. A. T. 
Neale of the Delaware Experiment Sta- 
tion and of Professor W. H. Jordan of 
Orono, at that time Assistant in the 
Chemical Department of Wesleyan. 

The first experiment station in Amer- 
ica was started at Middletown, while 
Professor Woods was a student there, 
and he has, therefore, been familiar with 
the experiment station movement from 
its beginning. 

Since 1876, with the exception of the 
period from 1883 to 1888, he has been 
associated with Professor W. O. Atwater, 
one of the early professors of chemistry 
at the Maine State College. 

During his early years at Middletown, 
Professor Woods was associated with 
men who have since become prominent 
in experiment station work. Among 
them were Director Neale of the Dela- 
ware Station, Director Voorhees of the 
New Jersey Station, Director Jordan of 
the New York State Station, Dr. E. H. 
Jenkins of the Conn. State Station, the 
late Professor Walter Balentine of the 
Maine State College and Director True 
of the Office of Experiment Stations at 
Washington. 

Professor Woods’ work has been chiefly 
along the lines of plant and animal nutri- 
tion in conjunction with Professor At- 
water. The most important investiga- 
tions in nutrition of plants was upon the 
acquisition of atmospheric nitrogen by 
growing plants. By these experiments 
it was shown that certain kinds of plants, 
such as clover, peas, beans and vetches 
have the power of obtaining their nitro- 
gen from the air. He has given much 
attention to the problems connected 
with dairying and especially those which 
have to do with the feeding of milch 
cows. 

During the last few years a large part 
of his time and thought has been 
given to the investigation of the food of 
man. In 1894, Congress made an espe- 
cial appropriation for the investigation 
of the nutritive value of human food. 
While the Secretary of Agriculture en- 
trusted this investigation to Professor 
W. O. Atwater, its immediate direction 
has been largely in Professor Woods’ 
charge. 

Professor Woods has been a liberal 
contributor to the current agricultural 
literature, especially through the publi- 
cation of the experiment station and of 
the Department of Agriculture. By his 
work in farmers’ institutes he has be- 
come well known in Southern New Eng- 
land, and from his connection with the 
experiment station movement and the 
work undertaken by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, he has ac- 
quired a national reputation. 





Situated on Hersey hill, in Dexter, is a 
spring which may well be considered a 
remarkable one. Boiling up out of the 
ground, with little if any variation the 
year round, a quantity of water equal to 
a stream from a hose two inches in diam- 
eter with a fair pressure, cold and clear 
as crystal, passes down over the hill, 
forming a brook, which, after covering 
the distance of half a mile, divides, one 
half going in one direction and the other 
in another. The water from one of these 
brooks finally empties into the Penob- 
scot, and that from the other reaches the 
Kennebec. 





Laying the Corner Stone. 

The Commissioners on the new In- 
sane Hospital at Bangor have decided to 
lay the corner stone on Wednesday, 
July 15th, at 3 P. M., with Masonic 
ceremonies, which are impressive and 
interesting. 

The exercises will be under the aus- 
pices of the Grand Lodge of Masons of 
Maine. The programme is not definitely 
decided upon as yet, but it is expected 
that it will include prayer by Rev. G. W. 
Field, D. D., of Bangor, and remarks by 
the two candidates for Governor, Hon. 
Llewellyn Powers, of Houlton, repub- 
lican, and Mr. E. B. Winslow, of Port- 
land, democrat; Mayor Beal, Dr. D. A. 
Robinson and others. 





The Forest Paper Company propose 
erecting a new paper mill at Yarmouth, 
which will be two-stories with basement, 
150x50 feet in size. 


Roscoe C. Moody of Biddeford, a recent 





graduate of the Annapolis naval academy, | 


has been assigned to the engineering de- 





partment of the cruiser Newark. 





DEATH OF THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE 


TOM’S CABIN.” 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe died at 
her delightful home in Hartford, Conn., 
Wednesday at noon, with paralysis of 
the brain, the culmination of a mental 
trouble that had afflicted her for some 
time. She passed peacefully away, as 
though intoa deep sleep. On Friday, 
after simple funeral services, the body 
was taken to Andover, Mass. The 
burial was in the cemetery connected 
with the Andover Theological Seminary, 
where Mrs. Stowe’s husband, Prof. 
Calvin E. Stowe, and her son, Henry, 
are buried. 

Mrs. Stowe’s father was the noted 
preacher and philanthropist, Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, who made a most powerful im- 
press upon New England thought, and 
assisted in moulding her institutions. 
She was born in Litchfield, Conn., on 
the 14th of June, 1812, where she passed 
the first twelve years of her life, exhibit- 
ing rare talent at school and elsewhere. 
On the second of June, 1836, she mar- 
ried Calvin A. Stowe, a man lovely in 
all his characteristics, and who for some 
time was Professor in Bowdoin College. 
Her husband died in 1886. Attention 
was early attracted to Mrs. Stowe’s pub- 
lic writings for the newspapers and 
magazines. She wrote “Dred,” and 
other tales of fiction, but the work that 
gave her an immortal reputation was 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or Life Among the 
Lowly,” which has been more widely 
circulated and read, and exercised more 
influence probably than any work of 
fiction ever produced, and whose publi- 
cation was an event in American history 
as well asin American literature. She 
had lived among the horrors and bar- 
barism of American slavery. Uncle 
Tom’s stripes and griefs were real to 
her, and she made them her own. Her 
brother, Henry Ward Beecher, was early 
in the anti-slavery movement, but he 
received a good deal of his inspiration 
and hatred of the institution from his 
talented sister. While the pages of this 
novel were flowing from the pen of Mrs. 
Stowe from the humble domicile on 
Federal street, in Brunswick, the writer 
of this, then a mere boy, became ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Stowe and her 
children, and they will ever remain with 
us a precious memory. 

Even the casual reader would soon 
cease to wonder at the popularity of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’”’ At the time it 
appeared nobody could begin to read it 
and lay it down. Deacons of orthodox 
churches, who preached that all works 
of fiction were of necessity emanations 
from the devil, read the book by stealth, 
and then gave it to their sons and 
daughters, and everywhere it wrought 
its work upon the mind and heart, giv- 
ing a voice to the slave at the North, 
and unfolding to the people of the South 
the horrors of a system which they sup- 
ported. More than any other agency 
during the next ten years ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’”’ produced the changes in public 
opinion which brought on our civil war. 
The author was not prepared for its suc- 
cess, and simply knew that she had been 
under the mastery of one mightier than 
herself when she wrote it. The work 
was the sounding of the death knell to 
American slavery, and Mrs. Stowe from 
that time stood before the American 
people as the prophetess Deborah stood 
among the judges of Israel, the one 
woman of the nation whose mind and 
heart were fired with the power to 
arouse a great people to their duty. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ has been trans- 
lated into every principal language of 
the globe, and its sound has gone 
throughout the world. Several millions, 


a number that cannot be estimated, have 
been circulated of this work, and it is 
still read more eagerly than the most 
popular novel of the day. 


Fourth of July Accidents. 

We give a list of the accidents in differ- 
ent parts of the State: 

In this city, Horace M. Littlefield of 
Chelsea, was thrown from his carriage 
and had his collar bone badly broken. 
Some one threw a fire cracker at the 
horse, and the animal ran. Little 
Llewellyn Holbrook, aged 10 years, of 
Hallowell, had a hand badly shattered 
by a cannon cracker foolishly thrown at 
him by a boy. Frank Hewins had a 
pistol pointed and discharged at him by 
Arthur Randall, and a dose of powder 
entered his right eye. Several pieces 
had to be removed by the attending 
physician. The sight was not injured. 
Will Chase, living on Cushnoc Heights, 
while on his way tothe fire was struck 
by a missile, and had his nose broken. 
Charles De Grande, living on Arsenal 
street, had one of his eyes injured by a 
fire cracker. Charles Spearing, living on 
Child street, had his face badly burned 
by acracker; and an unknown boy was 
hurt by the same cause. A Bath man 
on his way home was pushed through a 
car window and had to have several 
stitches taken in his forehead. 

As Granville B. Morton of Plymouth 
was assisting in firing a salute with an- 
vils, a can containing about five pounds 
of powder exploded in his hand. He 
was badly burned about the face and 
both hands and arms. 

Perley Kearney, a son of Rev. Mr. 
Kearney, of North Brewer, met witha 
painful accident. His horse was fright- 
ened by tire crackers and reared, strik- 
ing young Kearney on the shoulder with 
his hoof ashe came down. The boy’s 
shoulder was dislocated by the blow and 
the services of a physician were neces- 





sary. 

Albert H. Bowden, aged 30, dyer on 
the York corporation, Saco, received 
into his face the contents of a small 
cannon. His face was torn to pieces and 
he will probably lose his eyesight. 

Fred Durocher of Waterville was hit 
on the cheek by a cannon cracker and 
considerable powder was blown into his 
eye. 

At Bangor, Daniel H. Fernald, an aged 
citizen was badly injured. He was walk- 
ing over a short crossing and was struck 
by the Penobscot Exchange ‘bus, con- 
taining the Augusta ball team which was 
on its way to Maplewood Park to play 
the Bangors. Mr. Fernald, who had not 
noticed the ’bus, was knocked down and 
the wheels passed over his right leg, 
breaking the bones in a bad fracture. 
He also received acuton the head and 
was attended by physicians who reduced 
the fracture, dressed the wound and 
made him as comfortable as possible. 
Irving Dearborn, son of Mr. F. T. Dear- 
born, and some other boys were firing a 
small cannon which had been manu- 
factured for the occasion, on Hammond 
street, near its junction with Union, 
when the cannon burst. A piece of the 
metal struck him in the arm, making a 
painful, but not serious wound. 

William Wetherell of King’s Mills, met 
with a serious accident while firing a 
Fourth of July salute, by the accidental 
discharge of a box of blasting powder. 


CITY NEWS. 

—Dr. J. F. Hill starts this week on a 
six weeks’ European trip. 

—Where were the Capital Guards on 
the Fourth? 

—Our prosperous national banks have 
declared their usual liberal semi-annual 
dividends. 

—A sign on a fence in the outskirts 
of the city reads: ‘Ord pants for sale at 

” 

—Even the gravestone factories were 

decorated on the Fourth. 
“From grave to gay, 
From lively to severe.” 

—And didn’t the people need the 
peaceful rest that Sunday brought! It 
was “‘like the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land.” 

—If the burning of the Opera House 
was one of the outcomes of the Fourth 
of July celebration, then we had better 
get along without another for at least a 
quarter of a century. 

—The soldier boys all over the State 
are preparing for the approaching mus- 
ter in this city. The boys seem de- 
termined by earnest work to place their 
mark high. 

—J. F. Corson, Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A., was badly bitten in the calf of his 
leg, by a dog, Monday night. He was 
trying to part two dogs who were fight- 
ing. 

—The Bath Times says: “The mem- 
bers of No. 2 Engine Co. report a glor- 
ious time and another victory at Augus- 
ta, Saturday. The boys were fed in the 
First Baptist church and had an excellent 
dinner.” 

—To the Misses Eaton, whose flower 
garden on Chestnut street surpasses any- 
thing of the kind in this vicinity, are we 
indebted for a basket of flowers contain- 
ing fifty varieties. Their beauty is only 
excelled by their perfume. 

—While cotton mills all over the 
country are shutting duwn, because they 
can’t dispose of their product, the mills 
of the Edwards Manufacturing Company 
here keep right along, running to their 
full capacity, without any trouble what- 
ever. 

—Rev. Joseph Ricker, D. D., of this 
city, President of the Board of Trustees 
of Ricker Classical Institute, has recently 
donated to the institution a library of 
valuable books, numbering one hundred 
and fifty volumes, with a nice case in 
which to keep them. 

—The First Baptist Sunday school and 
the Green street Methodist Sunday school 
have chartered the steamer Islander for 
an excursion to Popham Beach, July 14. 
They will be accompanied by a band, 
and arrangements are being made for a 
grand time. The public are invited. 

—It is related of an Augusta man that 
he told his boys they could have one- 
half of all the smelts they could catch, 
The boys faithfully turned over to him 
one half of their catch until it occurred 
to them that they had as much right to 
the smelts as the man had, after which 
they kept all of them. 

—The destruction of our beautiful 
temple of music and the drama, took 
the life and the soul out of a good deal 
of the Fourth of July celebration. On 
Friday evening, while the hilarity was 
at its highest point,—and whoever saw a 
noisier Water street?—everybody became 
quite subdued and docile in the con- 
templation of the destruction of this 
popular place of amusement. 

—What’t the matter with the dandy 
Augusta Base Ball Club? We will let 
the Hallowell News answer the ques- 
tion: 

“That game of ball in Augusta yester- 
day was a disgrace to the Augusta ball 
team. Whenateam can play ball, why 
will they put up a game like that? 
When three or four men will make three 
or four errors apiece, it is about time 
they went to the seashore for a rest, and 
a long one, too.” 

—The Skowhegan Reporter says: “W. 
H. Brooks of Augusta, a veteran of the 
4th Maine Battery, attended the reunion 
of that veteran organization here, last 
week, and took a ride to Lakewood 
grove with the others. There he met 
George A. Barnard of this town and rec- 
ognized him as a customer to whom he 
sold a bill of goods before the war, 42 
years ago. He was then clerk in the 
store of 8S. S. Brooks in Augusta, and 
fitted Mr. Barnard out with a set of car- 
penter’s tools.”’ 

—An eloquent Fourth of July orator 
measures his patriotism by 
put 


in this city 
the size of his flag. His neighbor 
out a large and handsome Union flag, 
but he was bound to beat him, His chil- 
dren are great favorites of the neigh- 
bor, and to find out the size of the flag, 
he sent them onan errand of inquiry. 
The truth of course must be told to these 
sweet, innocent children, and acting on 
the information thus obtained, our ora- 
tor immediately goes and orders a flag 
just six inches wider than that of his 
neighbor. And then he shouts over the 
triumph! 

—We can say with great truth and 
propriety, that among the many faithful 
employés of the State at the Insane Hos- 
pital, there are none more faithful than 
Mr. Frank Winter, who drives the team 
that carries the mail back and forth 
from town, beside carrying a great many 
people and doing the thousand and one 
errands of the institution. He has been 
in continuous service for twenty years, 
and he never takes a vacation, as 
summer never comes to him. Mr. 
Winter is a great favorite with the of- 
ficers and help, never refusing to doa 
favor however much it may trouble or 
cause him to go out of his way. 

—For several years the Rev. Julian 
K. Smyth of Boston, assisted by other 
ministers of the New Jerusalem Church, 
has held services in the Unitarian 
church in this city during the summer 
months. No attempt has been made to 
proselyte, and people of various denomi- 
nations have found these services spirit- 
ually helpful and _ interesting. Mr. 
Smyth is to preach four Sundays, be- 
ginning July 12th. His subjects as an- 
nounced are: ‘What Does the New 
Church Stand For?” ‘The Perfect 
Standard,” “Salvation,” “Our Heavenly 
Defenders.”’ The services are to be held 
in the Unitarian church as before, on 
Sunday evenings at 7.30 o'clock. Mr. 
Smyth preaches in the Universalist 
church, Gardiner, in the afternoon. 

—A bunco man, probably the after- 
math of the Fourth of July crowd, on 
Monday, swindled our people out of 
$51.25, as follows: Mrs. E. C. Leighton, 
$20: Miss C. A. Libby, $20; Charles B. 
Murphy, $6.25; John Coughlin, $5; total, 
$51.25. The first named was swindled 
by making change for a twenty dollar 
bill, the fellow keeping the $20. He 
played different tricks on different peo- 
ple. The fellow was arrested by the 
Gardiner police, escaped, was recaptured 
late Monday night in Augusta, and was 
brought before Judge Andrews Tuesday 
morning, where, after a preliminary ex- 
amination, the matter was postponed 
until Saturday, the fellow being com- 
mitted to jail. He gives his name as 
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—There was a big display of f 
at the National Home, shed ‘ 
night. ; 

—Rev. J. M. Long, at East W 
baptized four, Sunday, three 
ladies and one young man. 

—Charles Mower of East Vagga) 
has been very unfortunate pecentiy 


works 
Monday 


inthrop, 
young 


the loss of two nice colts. One got lene 
aswamp and died, and the other gies 
from the results of a severe cold. . 

—There are only 19 post offices in the 


State which show an increase of business 
enough to warrant an increase in ee 
Hallowell is of this number, and ps: 
master Leighton will receive a raise os 
$100. ~ 

—The other day A. B. Woodcock of 
Clinton met with a bad accident. break 
ing his left arm in two places. He y., 
lifting the front end of a dump ome 
when the horses suddenly started. byin.’ 
ing the cart body down on his ary 
above result. 

—Ed. Thompson of South Gardiner 
met with quite a painful accident. Mon 
day, while at work at the “Break of 
Day” ice houses. An ice pick jn the 
hands of a fellow worker slipped, st rik. 
ing Thompson in the left hand and mak. 
ing an ugly wound. 

—Harvey Scribner, aged 67, 
Gardiner’s most enterprising 
men, also director of the Merchant's 
National Bank of that city, died Wednes. 
day morning after a lingering jl|ness 
He leaves a widow and two daughters 
Mrs. P. H. Winslow, of Gardiner, an¢ 
Mrs. Everett Lord, of Westbrook, Mags. 

—When crossing the bridge at (ay. 
diner the other evening, Drs. Potter anq 
Heath were thrown from their Carriage 
by reason of their horse becoming frig). 
ened and shying, causing a collision with 
another, but luckily both of the 
escaped without injury. 
row escape. 

—Joseph Bushway, employed on the 
Augusta, Hallowell & Gardiner Electric 
Railroad road bed, met with an exceed. 


bring. 
1 With 


one of 


business 


ladies 
It was a nar. 


ingly painful accident, Tuesday morp. 
ing. The hand car, with several men op 
board, was leaving the car stable and 
going very slowly, when Mr. Bushway. 
in some way, slipped and fell to the 
ground, His ankle was dislocated, and 


the lower bone of the leg broken. 
—One of the biggest runs of paper 
ever made in Gardiner, and big runs are 
not the exception inthe paper mills of 
that city either, was that at the Cobbys. 
see mill of the Hollingsworth & Whitey 
plant, Tuesday night of last week, om 
machine making 18,600 lbs. of paperiy 
twelve hours, which is a little on th 
order of rushing things. Machine tende 
F. M. Brann had charge of the machine, 
—Mr. Thos. E. Church, Supt. 
Burials of Hallowell, was the Victim of a 
unfortunate accident Wednesday afte. 
noon just before the funeral of Mr. Cha 
H. Littlefield. The hearse was draw 
by a span of blacks, and in backing into 
position on Winthrop Street, hearse and 
rider were overturned, Mr. Church fall- 
ing under the team and being dragged 
some distance. The horses made some 
little trouble before help came, but 
very fortunately the only serious damage 
was to the hearse, which was badly stove 
up. Mr. Church was badly bruised and 
shaken up. A hearse was obtained from 
Augusta after some little delay, to 
its place in the funeral procession. 
—Mr. Alton Richardson of Clinton has 
his new barn nearly completed. [le will 
have one of the best barns in town. Ile 
commenced last spring taking down the 
old barn, which was built many years 


take 


ago, and was inadequate for his increas- 
ing business. The new barn is 80 feet 
long and 46 feet wide, 22 feet posted 


Under the whole is a fine basement, 
which will be used for housing shee 
A large room is partitioned off for them, 
also carts and other implements. lu 
the barn there are three large rooms, 
one for grain, one for storing tools, 
chains and other things used about 
barn, the third for mowing machines, 
rakes, etc., also a room to feed horses in 
in haying time. Water is brought di 
rectly into the barn, so that the cattle 
can be turned loose and watered with- 
out going out doors, a nice arrangement. 
The dressing is dumped into the base- 
ment. The barn is arranged for storing 
a large amount of hay. There is a large 
bay on one side nearly the length of the 
barn, and down to the floor of the base 
ment, besides a mow the length of the 


the 


barn. Nearly all is sheathed with 
matched boards. The foundation is of 
the best, being laid up with split stone, 
and pointed, making the cellar frost 
proof. The barn cost $2300. 








MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


Good men for haying are at 
ium, 

The hay crop in Cumberland 
will fall far short of the averag« 

Since September, 1895, ny 
tons of potato starch have beet 


out of Aroostook county. F: ) 
date to June Ist, 1896; the B il 
ried 14,237,821 pounds of nd 
1,476,470 bushels of potatoes. ‘| re- 
age in potatoes in Aroostook co 
year is estimated at two-thirds 


1895. 

Farmers are rejoicing greatly 
recent rains, though they interfere some 
what with the beginning of the gather! 
of the hay crop. 

—Mr. Editor: In looking ove! 
mowing fields I find sputs of wit: 
and they seem to be growin: 
much better than the Timothy 
was badly winter killed. Now, 
question arises in my mind, why 
this kind of grass the one to raise 
we make the hay crop a specialty, ™ 
as a pasture grass. 2d. What a 
orchard grass? Can it be recomme® 
as ahardy grass for Northern Mut 
Will some one please give us the me 
of the above named grasses, and oblige 
an ignorant farmer. 

Shirley. W. W. SawTeLle 





“Beautiful for Situation is Mt. Zion.” 
The venerable Judge Baker of Hall 
well, thus closes, in the Hallowell leg” 
ter, an article on the beauties and re 
sources of our sister city: 

‘Hallowell is finely situated in its lo 
cation and its surrounding scene! 
From High Street one views Chelsea 


lo 


Heights to the east, a part of August 
to the north, and to the west across 4 
valley, distant and picturesque -_ 


while the windings of the river furn'® 
water views. The hill side affords ma*y 


eligible building sites, some of them te 
the market yet. We have not many ele 
gant dwellings, nor do we abound - 
sightly public buildings, but we nave 
what is better, convenient and comfort 
able homes where pleasant family life 
may be enjoyed and homelike if a 

wore 


some churches where we may @! a 
ship if we will. All we need is — 
blessing of God to crown our lives. Thi 
we may all have. 

‘The merest grass 
Along the roadside where we pass, 
Lichen and moss and sturdy weed 
Tell of his love who sends the dew, 
The rain and sunshine too, 
To nourish each small seed.’” 


If Harmony rakes up $10,000 er 
July 20th she gets the railroad she’s 











Harry Saunders of Bangor. 


whistling for these many years. 
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The other morning 
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mals would have been. 

William H. Spearin ¢ 
tried in Old Town, — 
Judge Whiting, for ki 
at township No. 39, 
Hancock county, on 
$200 and costs. 

Charles Kendricks of 

ed 43, was found de 
ing ina shanty on the 
joining Dr. Frank M. G 
‘alfred street. He ha 
tracted spree. 

w. D. Porter of Chic 
summer cottage at Cas 
0, built on the Neck 
js there forthe summ 
adog fancier, and kee 
blooded animals. 

Rev. Manley B. Tow 
young pastor of the Ur 
of Dover and Foxcroft, 
riage at Machias last w 
Longfellow of that p 
mable lady. 

The building of the 
wock, the extension o! 
to the Withee neighb 
jet by the agent to Wi 
9 cents per rod, and 
work thereon with mer 

The schooner Char 
Captain Robinson, fr 
for Bangor, Maine, wit! 
put in at Salem, Mass. 
ing, for medical assi 
having broken one of 
board. 

Monday, Bernard Mc! 
land was stricken a 
heart failure and die« 
ately. He was a well 
years of age, and a 
trade. He leaves two 
daughters. 

A young son of S 
South Brewer, about ; 
peanut down his windy 
and an operation was 
the little fellow’s life. 
aturday, and the obs 
moved. 

The store of L. B. Me 
as entered by some 
ight. Ingress was ma 
iow. No goods of any 
4n old money drawer 
ng was rifled, but a ne’ 
ng $10 in change was 

At the annual meeti 
Railroad Company, rec¢ 
wn, the following office 
President, H. A. Whit 
Sprague; Directors, H. 
0. Whiting, J. F. Kimb 
A. W. Chapin, W. L. E 
Morrill. 


On Friday, James A. 
ate character of North | 
ing threats, fired a sho 
at his wife’s feet, and 1 
tion of her sister. He 
suicide, firing two shi 
shoulder, which did 1 
He was arrested. 











Heavy forest fires n 
and Moosehead Lake, | 
over a tract of timber 
long bya mile anda | 


by Davis and Youn 
owned by Davis were b 
contents. The loss w 


thousand dollars. Only 
of July 4th stopped the 


James W. Bixby, a pr 
man of Athens. died ' 
from a complication of 
years, Mr, Bixby was 
manufacturer of lumber 
in all matters of import: 
He was a member of 
House of Representati: 
vived by a wife and one 
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4 old gentleman 80 ye 
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Horace L. Dow at North 
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me little trouble he ¢ 
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Capt. Nathaniel Pere: 
of Maine’s esteemed 
captains, died on § 
rs. He was a native 
ad followed the sea nea 
life. He sailed mo 
of Bath, and cor 
PS, the last of whic! 
dard. He has been | 
: He was known ir 
Mmercial world and 
remed by all who k 
ves a widow and three 


The funeral of Wm. 
Seineer of the Maine C 
~ held at the First 
sen and, Thursday. T 

t President Wilson a 

°ers of the Maine Cent 

8 of the Knights Tem 
r of friends and r 
~~ extensive floral di 
king were conducted by 
my assisted by Rev. Dr. 
~ of Portland. An a 
delivered. The bur 
cemetery, the v 

~ With Soutien. “te 
about 2 o’clock Thu 
ina Haswell of Mon 
the } Y hearing some ons 
ute. He got up, te 
tre ee to investigate 
man getting o 
“yy window. ar. Hast 
® intruder, one bulle 

trac ‘ hip. The man ran 
tree ¢?Y the blood th: 
be Yfrom his wounds. 
S.,."°@k minded fellow 
Tow, who works in 
fang} and who sometim 
‘nto his head. § 
Youla P in the night a 
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house Sdeath. When h 
Vindo © took a screen o 
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short of the average. 
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tents ot Flaine Helos, 


>, Frost has been appointed Post- 

‘er at Palmyra, vice R. A. Story. 

he Guilford Lumber Company has 

tb anew planer atits mill in Guil- 

pit? racost of about $3,000. 

‘ost office has been established at 
ks Hancock county, and C. B. 
veland appointed Postmaster. 

ee the recent annual meeting of the 
tees of Ricker Classical Institute, 

Ire — Rev. Kenneth McKay, A. B., 

Bon (bowen a member of the Board, 

The following Maine Postmasters were 

inted Tuesday: E. G. Tilley, at 
wre Hill; John Weddell, Mapleton; 

(as ; Stanley, Roxbury. P 

mrday night Harry T. Johnson o 
Smale was held up on Deering bridge 
jrobbed. He was roughly handled, 
4 wounded one of his assailants. 

The other morning two large deer 

reseen about half a mile from North 

4 son Village trotting along in the open 

snas, as unconcerned as domestic ani- 

“ would have been. 

William H. Spearin of Greenbush was 

in Old Town, Thursday, before 
judge Whiting, for killing a cow moose 
xt township No. 39, in Brandy Pond, 
gascock county, on June 9, and fined 

4200 and costs. 

charles Kendricks of South Biddeford, 

43, was found dead Sunday morn- 
igg in a shanty on the roof of a shed ad- 
yiping Dr. Frank M. Gratton’s office on 
jifred street. He had been on a pro- 
tracted spree. 

W. D. Porter of Chicago has hada fine 
gmmer cottage at Castine, costing $40,- 
qi, built on the Neck, and his family 
there forthe summer. Mr. Porter is 
sdog fancier, and keeps a kennel of fine 
blooded animals. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, the popular 
sung pastor of the Universalist church 
{Dover and Foxcroft, was united in mar- 
rage at Machias last week, to Mrs. Dora 
longiellow of that place, a most esti- 
mable lady. 

The building of the road in Norridge- 
sock, the extension of the Russell road 
the Withee neighborhood, has been 
it by the agent to Withee & Clough for 
wcents per rod, and they have begun 
york thereon with men and teams. 

The schooner Charles A. Campbell, 

(iptain Robinson, from Philadelphia 
jr Bangor, Maine, with a cargo of coal, 
put in at Salem, Mass., Saturday morn- 
ng, for medical assistance, the mate 
jwving broken one of his legs on ship- 
board. 
Monday, Bernard McMinniman of Port- 
nd was stricken at his work with 
heart failure and died almost immedi- 
ately. He was a well known citizen, 72 
years of age, and a stone mason by 
trade. He leaves two sons and four 
daughters. 
A young son of Simon Murray, of 
South Brewer, about a year old, got a 
peanut down his windpipe, Friday night, 
ndan operation was necessary to save 
pe little fellow’s life. It was performed 
aturday, and the obstacle successfully 
moved, 

The store of L. B. McIntire of Warren, 

s entered by some one Wednesday 

ight. Ingress was made through a win- 

ww. No goods of any value were taken. 
nold money drawer containing noth- 
was rifled, but a new drawer contain- 

g $10 in change was overlooked. 

At the annual meeting of the Monson 

ilroad Company, recently held at Mon- 

m, the following officers were elected: 

esident, H. A. Whiting: Clerk, J. F. 

prague; Directors, H. A. Whiting, H. 

, Whiting, J. F. Kimball, J. F. Sprague, 

.W. Chapin, W. L. Esterbrook, H. E. 

orrill, 


On Friday, James A. Ramsy, a desper- 
e character of North Leeds, after mak- 
ling threats, fired a shot from a revolver 
this wife’s feet, and twoin the direc- 
tion of her sister. He then attempted 
micide, firing two shots through his 
shoulder, which did not prove fatal. 
fe was arrested, 


Heavy forest fires near Spencer Bay 
ind Moosehead Lake, last week, burned 
wera tract of timber land four miles 
ng bya mile anda half wide, owned 
ly Davis and Young. Two camps 
wned by Davis were burned with their 
wntents. The loss will reach several 
thousand dollars. Only the heavy rain 
if July 4th stopped the fire. 


James W. Bixby, a prominent business 
man of Athens, died Thursday night, 
om a complication of diseases, aged 63 
years, Mr, Bixby was for many years a 
manufacturer of lumber, and prominent 
nall matters of importance to the town. 
le was a member of the last Maine 
House of Representatives. He 
‘ved by a wife and one daughter. 








is sur- 


Thursday forenoon Capt. Samuel Dow, 
% old gentleman 80 years of age, was 
mand dead near the home of his son, 
“orace L, Dow at North Hancock. Capt. 
ow was apparently in his usual health 
ud went into the field in the morning 
bdo some hoeing. On arriving there 
found that sheep had entered and 
tre destroying the garden, and after 

me little trouble he drove them out. 
ist after this he started to go to the 
buse, but being unable to reach there, 

ik upon the ground where he died. 


apt. Nathaniel Percy of Thomaston, 
Pof Maine’s esteemed and respected 
captains, died on Sunday, aged 60 
ts. He wasanative of Phippsburg 
i followed the sea nearly the whole of 
life. He sailed mostly out of the 
tof Bath, and commanded many 
PSs, the last of which was the ship 
aidard. He has been a shipmaster 33 
8. He was known in all parts of the 
‘mercial world and respected and 
‘emed by all who knew him. He 
Yes a widow and three children. 


The funeral of Wm. A. Allen, late 
sineer of the Maine Central railroad, 
, held at the First Parish Church, 
‘tland, Thursday. There were pre- 
“tt President Wilson and all the chief 
‘ers of the Maine Central, representa- 
of the Knights Templar and a large 
‘uber of friends and relatives. There 
.* 40 extensive floral display. The ser- 
hee were conducted by Rev. J. C. Per- 
wy assisted by Rev. Dr. C. W. Parsons, 
of Portland. An address of eulogy 
parered. Te burial was in Ever- 
metery, the grave being literall 

- With Somes. 3 . , 
‘about 2 o'clock Thursday mornin . 
todnah Haswell of Monroe wa — 
te h Y hearing some one moving about 
Ouse. He got up, took his revolver, 
moreno to investigate, and soon dis- 
oe .tman getting out of the front 
th Window. Mr. Haswell fired twice 
jy, Btruder, one bullet taking effect 
hrs The man ran away, but was 
brele goo the blood that was flowing 
yh tom his wounds. He proved to 
her, tak minded fellow named Hiram 
Ming? who works in the neighbor- 
fein’ who sometimes takes queer 
y ee his head. Sparrow said he 
oul ae in the night and thought he 
te, p 5° to Haswell’s to see his daugh- 
hay ey & young girl 16 years old, who 
Roth Pt house for her father since her 
house he: death. When he reached the 
indo ® took a screen out of the front 
te pint and climbed in, Not finding 
tach he roamed about the house in 
" me her. He started to go upstairs 
heard red such a noise that Haswell 
Nana and came down. Then he 


and Was j t 
ow When _ = out of the win- 


Can’t 


This is the complaint of 
thousands at this season. Eat 
They have no appetite; food 

does not relish. They need thetoning upof 


| the stomach and digestive organs, which 


a course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla will give 
them. It also purifies and enriches the 
blood, cures that distress after eating and 
internal misery only a dyspeptic can 
know, creates an appetite, overcomes that 
tired feeling and builds up and sustains 
the whole physical system. Itso prompt- 
ly and efficiently relieves dyspeptic symp- 
toms and cures nervous headaches, that it 
seems to have almost “‘a magic touch.” 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best — in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 





are the best after-dinner 


Hood’s Pills pills, aid digestion. 25c. 


“DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


This convention assembled in the great 
convention hall at Chicago, at one o’clock, 
Tuesday afternoon. As the noted men 
of the party and different delegations 
entered, there was cheering and much 
enthusiasm. Besides the delegates there 
were fully 7000 people in the hall. The 
convention was called to order by Mr. 
Harrity of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
national committee. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Ernest 
Stires, rector of Grace Episcopal church, 
Chicago. 

Chairman Harrity reported the tempo- 
rary organization, including David B. 
Hill of New York as chairman. Mr. 
Clayton of Alabama offered a minority 
report nominating John W. Daniel as 
temporary chairman. A heated discus- 
sion followed. 

The total vote announced by the chair 
was as follows: Ayes, (Daniel) 556; noes, 
(Hill) 349. 

After the roll had been called, the chair 
said: ‘‘The motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, substituting Hon. 
J. W. Daniel of Virginia, for temporary 
chairman, is adopted.’”’ Applause fol- 
lowed the announcement, as it was a 
complete triumph of the free silver men. 

When the various committees had 
been appointed, the members with- 
drew for organization, and the conven- 
tion, at 4.45 P. M., adjourned until Wed- 
nesday morning at 10 o’clock. 

The committee on permanent organiz- 
ation met after the adjournment of the 
convention. Gen. E. B. Finley of Ohio 
was elected chairman, J. P. Brown of 
Georgia, Secretary, and Dr. W. E. Webb 
of Missouri, Sergeant-at-arms. It was 
the intention of the silver men to at once 
act upon the permanent chairmanship of 
the convention, and they expected some 
one representing the silver leaders to be 
there to indicate what was desired to be 
done. This did not turn out to be the 
case. Some of the gold men urged that 
a vote be at once taken. 

The silver men moved a recess of five 
minutes, during which they retired and 
held a short caucus. Senators Harris 
and White and ex-Congressman Bryan 
were talked of. A committee of five was 
appointed to confer with the silver lead- 
ers and Bimetallic League for the pur- 
pose of selecting a proper chairman and 
guiding the silver men of the full com- 
mittee. It was decided that a recess un- 
til evening should be taken. According- 
ly when the committee resumed its ses- 
sion, a motion to adjourn until 8 P. M. 
was carried. The sub committee had 
no consultation with the silver leaders, 
and the slate was ready when the full 
committee reassembled at 8 P. M. 

The sound money men held a meeting 
in the Auditorium Hotel, Tuesday even- 
ing. After listening to many speeches, 
many of which squarely advised the gold 
men to bolt, the following resolution was 
adopted: ‘Resolved, That a committee 
of one or more be appointed from each 
State to confer with the people and re- 
port the temper concerning the organiza- 
tion of the sound money and old Democ- 
racy and how far such organization 
should go in independent action for elec- 
tion next November.”’ The meeting was 
organized under the chairmanship of 
Senator Gray of Delaware. 

The convention reassembled yester- 
day forenoon at 10.51 o’clock. Penpsyl- 
vania delegation was announced solid 
for Bland for President. Gov. Hogg, 
Gov. Atgeld and others addressed the 
convention, and there was great enthusi- 
asm. The committee on credentials re- 
ported. No one was listened to for a 
moment except he advocated free silver; 
and the effort of the convention seemed 
to be to throw out enough of the gold 
delegates to ensure@a two-thirds majority 
of the free silver men. A nomination 
will probably not be reached until to- 
day. Dr. Gordon of Portland was se- 
lected as the Maine member of the 
national committee. 

The last bulletin of the afternoon said 
that Tillman had not responded to the 
call for a speech, and the convention ad- 
journed until 5 o’clock, 

ACCIDENTS. 

Lovel Berry was so unfortunate as to 
get one of his hands caught in some of 
the machinery at the pulp mill at Emb- 
den Centre, last week, in such a way as 
to bruise the hand and arm to the elbow 
quite badly. 

One of the most shocking accidents 
happened at Sheepscot, Thursday, that 
the people there have ever witnessed. 
While Edwin Flye and Horatio Cooper 
were cutting logs in the woods on the 
Amos Flye place, a tree was fallen and 
struck Cooper on the head and shoulder, 
breaking his neck. Death was instanta- 
neous. Flye was senseless for some time 
and was badly injured about the head 
and shoulders. A physician was called 
to attend the man, and pronounced his 
injuries very serious but not fatal. 
Cooper was a poor man, and is survived 
by a wife and two small children. 

Reba Williamson, a little girl residing 
in Bangor, met with a very severe acci- 
dent, Thursday. She was playing with 
other children and ran into the stable. 
She went by a horse quickly and the ani- 
mal kicked, one of his feet striking the 
little girl on the left leg between the hip 
and knee, breaking it. 

Shirley Shaw of Caribou, while work- 
ing on Academy Grant, Tuesday, cut his 
right foot very badly with an axe. 
Eleven stitches were taken in the wound 
and two pieces of bone removed. The 
boy will escape being crippled. 

A drowning accident occurred at Calais, 
Friday afternoon, Joseph Gatin, a young 
boy, only 14 years of age, the only sup- 
port of his mother, a widow with seven 
small children to care for, losing his life 
while in swimming at what is known as 
the gap. He had been in the water some 
time, and tired out by the long exercise, 
he sank through exhaustion, or taking 
cramp was unable to continue his efforts. 
During the entire evening, Friday, a dili- 
gent search was made for the body, but 
only to fail. Saturday morning success 














finally crowned the efforts. 





* Colby Commencement. 
Wednesday was commencement day 
proper at Colby University, Waterville, 
with the following programme: 


Robert Louis frovenson siler H , 
The Chlaees awed Veerville 
*Mary Sibylla Croswell, Farmington 


a 
A Hero of the Revo ution, 
*Ethe! Elizabeth Farr, Waterville 


Chaucer, ite ¥ 
ive Louise Robbins, Winthro 
The Monroe Doctrine, . 
,. z,, Albert Sawyer Cole, Cambridge 
Emmett’s wusacennn * nerd Coll Cal 
ichard Collins, Calais 
The Age of Elizabeth, 
‘ arry Wesley Dunn, Waterville 
America’s Place in Literature, 
. “Everett Lamont Getchell, Fairfield 
Scotland’s Deliverer, 
*Sara Blanche Mathews, Waterville 
The Poetry of the Indians, 
Martha Clara Meserve, Vassalboro 
Tennyson as a Teacher, 
_F illiam Peakes, Endicott, Mass 
The Mission of Poetry, 
; _, Fred Dorgan Padelford, Calais 
Public Opinion and Public Men, 5 
*John Bradbury Merrill, Dover 
Our Internal Revenue System, 
*Charles Benjamin Kimball, New Portland 
The Little Israel in the Wilderness f 
Florence Elizabeth Dunn, Waterville 
The French Academy, : 
*Edna Swett Moffatt, East Machias 
The Women of ‘The Faerie Queene,’ . 
iain *Jessie Elizabeth Pepper, Waterville 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, 
Harry Warren Foss, Mount Vernon 
The Conferring of Degrees. 





*Excused. 

The honors in general scholarship and 
names of the graduates are as follows: 

The Men's College. 

English Orations—Albert Sawyer Cole, 
Cambridge; Richard Collins, Calais; 
Harry Wesley Dunn, Waterville; Elford 
Lindsay Durgan, Harpswell; Charles 
Benjamin Fuller, Hallowell; Howard 
Chapin Hanscom, Auburn; Charles Ben- 
jamin Kimball, New Portland; John 
Bradbury Merrill, Dover; Fred Morgan 
Padelford, Calais; Charles Edward Saw- 
telle, Waterville. 

Orations—Henry Warren Foss, Mount 
Vernon; Everett Lamont Getchell, Fair- 
field; Edward Lindsey Hall, Waterville; 
Hascall Shailer Hall, Waterville; Walter 


‘Leslie Hubbard, Bangor; Carleton Ever- 


ett Hutchinson, Skowhegan; Albert 
William Lorimer, Beebe Plains, P. Q.; 
Fred William Peakes, Endicott, Mass. ; 
James Madison Pike, West Paris; Her- 
bert Noah Pratt, Skowhegan; James 
Leonard Thompson, Jr., Calais; Thomas 
Cox Tooker, Caribou; Charles Winslow 
Turner, North Haven; Harry Thornton 
Watkins, North Marshfield, Mass.; Levi 
Parker Wyman, Showhegan. 

Dissertations—Irving Francis Burton, 
Corinna; Benjamin Coffin, Freeport; 
Harry Edward Hamilton, Brooklin. 

The Women’s College. 

English Orations—Myrtice Deering 
Cheney, Waterville; Mary Sibylla Cros- 
well, Farmington; Florence Elizabeth 
Dunn, Waterville; Ada Evelyn Edge- 
comb, Hallowell; Ethel Elizabeth Farr, 
Waterville; Caro Leah Hoxie, Skowhe- 
gan; Gertrude Dois Ilsley, Bangor; Sarah 
Blanche Mathews, Waterville; Martha 
Clara Meserve, Vassalboro; Edna Swett 
Moffatt, East Machias; Jessie Elizabeth 
Pepper, Waterville; Olive Louise Rob- 
bins, Winthrop; Evelyn Mae Whitman, 
Waterville. 

Orations—Lutie May French, Norway; 
Ethel Mae Pratt, Clinton. 

The commencement dinner was largely 
attended, and the speeches were fine. 
No honorary degrees were conferred. 
The commencement exercises closed 
Wednesday night with the President’s 
reception, which was largely attended 
and very enjoyable, and a concert on the 
campus by the Second Regiment Band. 


FIRES IN MAINE. 


The farm buildings of James Good- 
win, in Detroit, were burned, with con- 
tents, including valuable horses, Thurs- 
day forenoon. Loss $6000; insured for 
$3000. The cause was spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

Fire and smoke Wednesday evening in 
Marston and Gorham’s art store and 
paint shop in Bangor, did considerable 
damage. 

The story-and-half frame dwelling 
house owned by Nichvlas H. Williams of 
West Sullivan, was destroyed by fire last 
week. Part of the furniture was saved. 
The loss is about $1200. 

The farm buildings of Charles Albert 
Tufts of Dole’s Ridge, South Limington, 
were burned Saturday morning about 5 
o’clock. No insurance. 

Edward Prescott, fifty-one years of 
age, who lived alone midway between 
Kennebunk village and Kennebunk 
beach, was burned to death in his house 
late Friday night. It was impossible to 
rescue him or save any of his effects. 
His charred remains were found in the 
ruins. It is supposed that the flames 
started from an exploding lamp. 

There was a great blaze in Portland on 
the afternoon of the Fourth. The build- 
ing at 484 and 488 Fore street, near the 
corner of Cross, occupied by the Delano 
Planing Mill Company and the Walter 
Corey Company’s furniture factory, was 
entirely gutted, and the large wings of 
the building in the rear, extending for 
some distance back from the street, were 
also almost entirely destroyed. The 
extensive factory and lumber yards of 8. 
H. & A. R. Doten, adjoining the Delano 
property on the southwest side, escaped 
destruction by the excellent work of 
Chief Engineer Eldridge and the fire de- 
partment. As it was, some little dam- 
age was done to Doten’s lumber shed, 
and some of their lumber destroyed. 
The costly plant of the Belknap Motor 
Company, adjoining the Delano Planing 
Mill Company’s property on the north- 
east, escaped destruction by a thick 
brick wall and an easterly wind, which 
carried the flames away from the build- 
ing. A conservative estimate places the 
loss from this fire at about $25,000, 
divided as follows: Delano Planing Mill 
Company, loss on building, stock and 
machinery, $18,000, insured for $10,000; 
Walter Corey Company, loss on ma- 
chinery and stock, $2,500, insured for 
$1,500. The loss on the lumber belonging 
to the firm of S. H. & A. R. Doten, which 
was destroyed, and the lumber shed 
which was damaged, and the slight dam- 
age sustained by the Belknap Motor 
Company will figure up to about $4,500, 
which is nearly, if not entirely, covered 
by insurance. Several firemen were bad- 
ly hurt, and many more had narrow es- 
capes from serious injuries, if not death. 


Patten Locals. 

The streams that have been very low, 
are bountifully replenished by a very 
heavy down-pour of rain, which but for 
its timely fall must necessarily ‘have crip 
pled many mills in a short time. 

The promising outlook for a very 
plentiful strawberry harvest was but a 
delusion, as the dry cold weather blighted 
the blossoms to a great extent. 

The Junior League is to have an inter- 
esting entertainment sometime next week 
which we trust in the rendering and 
financially, will prove a success. 

Wm. H. Stone, the engineer of Messrs. 
Gardners’ steam mill, met with a slight 
accident to one of his feet, which might 
have been worse, by coming in close 
proximity with the belt of the driving 
wheel, which came near dislocating his 
ankle. 

The Fourth passed off very quietly, as 
no celebration was held in town. 

Many of our townspeople took the 
trains to celebrate the fourth at Houlton, 
Caribou, and other places along the route. 
General satisfaction was enjoyed by all. 











Among the appointments at the mili- 
tary academy announced at the war de- 
partment, are Deane B. Small of Water- 


ville, with F. F. Black of Searsport as 
alternate. 


Questions for Consideration. 

After the hay crop is harvested, the 
fairs all over, and the work of the year 
well in hand, the members of the Grange 
will be making places for their fall and 
winter meetings. Here are some ques- 
tions which may well be taken up for 
consideration by the members of the 
order: 

Haying—when to cut hay and how 
much to dry it? 

Construction of silos, and how to fill 
them. 

Does it pay to grind corn for horses? 

To what extent should nature studies 
be introduced into the common schools? 

What birds, if any, are the enemies of 
farmers? 

What has the Grange done for its 
members along educational lines? 

Is not the tendency of the times 
towards too much newspaper reading, to 
the exclusion of other reading? 

What can the Grange do that will be 
of most benefit to this community? 

Which is best for a young man who is 
dependent upon his own exertions for a 
living, a classical or an agricultural cql- 
lege education, and why? 

What is the yearly average cost of fur- 
nishing the milk, and making a pound of 
butter on the farm? 

What is the most profitable in this sec- 
tion, butter making or cheese making, 
and what advantages has the one over 
the other? 

Do farmers’ wives study the art of 
cooking as much as they should? 

How much does it cost to raise a 
bushel of corn, taking the average crop 
as a basis? 

What is necessary to keep up the in- 
terest in the Grange? 

To what extent should the farmer be- 
come a student, and what should he 
study? 

Phases of farm life, its pleasures, dis- 
appointments, sociability, independence. 

How to make the boys and girls love 
the farm. 

Best methods of canning fruit on the 
farm, with samples of canned fruit from 
the members. 

The history of “hard times” during 
the past one hundred years. 

In what way does the present hard 
times resemble similar periods in former 
years? 

Should a farmer be elected to office 
simply because he is a farmer? 

New cooking recipes, with samples of 
the cooking by the members. 

What is the true meaning of an ‘“‘edu- 
cated farmer?” : 

Should the principles of agriculture be 
taught in our public schools? 

What is the cause of the decadence of 
agricultural affairs in this country? 

How can agricultural fairs be made a 
permanent success? 

What is the ratio of failures among 
farmers to that of business men in other 
callings? — 





Unitarian Conference. 

The first day of this Conference at 
Farmington, Rev. Charles G. Ames, of 
the Church of the Disciples of Boston, 
preached the opening sermon, which 
was very attentively listened to, and 
proved a highly satisfactory effort to his 
hearers. 

The business meetings were presided 
over by Hon. J. W. Symonds of Port- 
land. 

The second day opened with a de- 
votional service led by Rev. J. A. Chase 
of Houlton. Papers were read on va- 
rious topics. The reports of officers and 
committees were heard. The constitu- 
tion was amended extending the powers 
of the Executive Committee. In the 
afternoon, at the Woman's Alliance 
meeting Mrs. S. P. Hamilton of Saco 
presided. The reports of twelve local 
branches were heard, four new ones be- 
ing organized the past year. Papers 
were read and discussed with much in- 
terest manifested, and amoung them a 
paper by Mrs. H. W. True of Augusta. 
These officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. S. F. Hamilton; Vice Presidents, 
Mrs. S. J. True, Augusta, Mrs. C. W. 
Roberts, Bangor; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Miss Mary Kelley, Portland. 

A platform meeting was held, ad- 
dresses being made by Hon. J. W. Sy- 
monds of Portland, Hon. Archibald Howe 
of Cambridge, Rev. D. M. Wilson of Bos- 
ton, and others. A large audience was 
present, and much enthusiasm was mani- 
‘ested. 

The morning session of the third day 
opened with a communion service, in 
which many participated. An interest- 
ing practical paper was read on ‘“‘The 
Church and the Young People,” by Mrs. 
Georgia P. Porter of Old Town. It was 
discussed at length by Revs. S. C. Beach 
of Bangor, J. L. March of Saco, E. F. 
Prescott of Kennebunk, and W. H. Ram- 
say of Farmington. 

At the business meeting various re- 
ports were made, and the following ofli- 
cers elected for the ensuing year: 

President—J. W. Symonds. 

Vice Presidents—Selden Connor of 
Augusta, Mrs. S. F. Hamilton of Saco. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Rev. J. L. 
March of Saco. 

Executive Committee—Rev. John C. 
Perkins, Mark Emery, Mrs. Marshall 
Jordan of Portland, John Hopkins of 
Elisworth, Mrs. Lawrence Barry of Ken- 
nebunk, Mrs. Adeline H. Stetson of 
Bangor. 

At the closing service in the evening a 
platform meeting was addressed by Rev. 
E. E. Newbert of Augusta, Rev. J. L. 
Seward of Allston, Mass., and others. 





Maine Press Association. 

Chairman A. E. Chase of Portland an- 
nounces this itinerary of the Maine 
Press Association’s summer excursion: 
Leave Portland, Friday, July 17, from 
the Union station by the Maine Central 
Railroad at 1.15 P. M. for Farmington, 
where the party will remain for the 
night. Leave Farmington by the Sandy 
River Railroad, next morning about 7 
o'clock, and reach Phillips about 11 
o’clock. A stay of about three hours 
will be made at Phillips, during which 
time dinner will be served. The party 
will leave Phillips by the Phillips and 
Rangeley Railroad about 2 o'clock, reach 
Rangeley about five, and remain there 
until Monday, leaving by the Rangeley 
Lake steamers Monday morning. 

The trip will be made across Rangeley 
lake to the outlet, where a stay of a few 
hours will be made and dinner served. 
After dinner the party, by the steamers 
of Captain Barker, will cross the Upper 
Richardson lake to ‘‘The Birches,”’ and 
remain over night. 

Tuesday, a trip will be made over the 
Lower Richardson lake by the steamers 
of Captain French, taking dinner at Ang- 
lers’ Retreat hotel. After dinner the 
party will return to “The Birches” for 
the night. 

On Wednesday, leaving Bemis by the 
Portland & Rumford Falls Railroad, the 
party will about 9 o'clock, reach Rum- 
ford Falls, where dinner will be served, 
at the proper time, and an opportunity 
given to see the various industries there 
at work. Leaving Rumford, the party 
will reach Cumberland Junction in sea- 
son for those going east to connect with 
the trains that leave Portland about 5 
o’clock, and for all others to reach Port- 
land about six. 

The excursion party will be limited to 
members of the association, members of 
their own families and such representa- 
tives of other State press associations as 





the excursion committee may invite. 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—Cobbossee Contee Grange of West 
Gardiner gave six 3d and 4th degrees 
June 30th, and hada bean supper and 
what goes withit. After supper they 
listened toa programme gotten up by 
our worthy lecturer, Sister Nettie De 
Fratus, Ist, reading by Sister Nellie 
Collins; 2d, solo and chorus by Brother 
G. H. Clough and daughter, Brother and 
Sister Collins; 3d, reading by Sister C. 
J. Davis; 4th, singing by Brother Clough 
and daughter; 5th, a fine paper by Sister 
Harriette S. Towle. They all enjoyed 
the evening and did not break up until a 
late hour. They will meet once again 
before haying to give Ist and 2d degrees 
to one. 

—Good evidence is furnished that all 
over our State live questions are agitat- 
ing the minds of patrons, and that the 
regular sessions are fruitful to all who 
attend. Sagadahoc Pomona, recognizing 
the great importance of tax and school 
legislation, discussed the question thor- 
oughly at its late session, and by unan- 
imous vote asked the State Master to 
name a patron from each county who 
should act with Bro. F. S. Adams of that 
county, in considering what legislation 
to ask for and how best to proceed. 
This means deliberate action, and this is 
always safe. Now let the work go on. 

—East Hebron grange opened a good 
campaign at its last meeting by provid- 
ing for a committee whose duty is to be 
to map out a course of reading and study 
for the members, bearing especially on 
Civil Government, Physiology and Lang- 
uage. The intention is to organize the 
young people of the grange who are 
teaching, or desire to teach, and have 
them present at stated meetings, the re- 
sults of their readings on the subjects 
for discussion. This means, if anything, 
that the younger members have some- 
thing todo and their rights are being 
recognized. Ifthe course can be followed 
long enough to insure a fair trial we 
predict it will not be dropped, for there 
is substantial growth behind such organ- 
ized effort. 

—One thousand or more of the patrons 
of Androscoggin county gathered at Lake 
Auburn for a days outing last Wednes- 
day, and a right royal good time was en- 
joyed by all until the moment of parting. 
Good music by the grange choir led by 
the inspiring leader, Bro. Horace True, 
filled the hour before noon. The picnic 
dinner promoted sociability and was a 
feast of good things. Then came the 
speaking under direction of County Mas- 
ter Cobb. Bro. Twitchell of Augusta 
emphasized the importance of exalting 
the lessons covered in the declaration of 
independence, the worth and stability of 
the government, and the necessity fora 
careful study of the great questions now 
agitating the public mind, that the votes 
thrown in Sept. and Nov. may voice the 
convictions of the voter. State Lecturer 
Stetson spoke for the little red school- 
house, what it signifies, drawing forth 
lessons of value and importance to every 
person old or young. Bro. Hodgkins 
spoke for the homes and the Grange, 
and also for the young, and Sister 
Douglass of Lewiston spoke for the 
homes, the sisters and the future. 
Then came an hour’s dancing, and 
we noticed that the grey headed 
brothers were the youngest of the party. 
Such occasions do much to promote good 
fellowship and arouse activity and inter- 
est among old and young. Let the field 
days be multiplied. 

—The vacation season for the Granges 
of Maine is now at hand, and though the 
doors of many of the halls are to be 
closed for a month, the days should be 
most fruitful in suggesting lessons for 
investigations and study when the longer 
evenings invite discussion’ and lectures. 
The rest for a few weeks should be fol- 
lowed by increased activity in substan- 
tial grange work during the winter. 

—Sebasticook Grange, Newport, was 
honored with a visit from two Deputies 
at its last meeting, Mark Rand of Corin- 
na and George Friend of Etna. This 
Grange is in a prosperous condition, and 
holding interesting meetings. One ap- 
plication for membership was received. 

—Charleston Grange instructed a class 
of 12 in the 3d and 4th degrees at its last 
meeting. Two more had taken the first 
and second degrees, but were unable to be 
present at this meeting. By special re- 
quest Mrs. R. H. Libbey of Newport in- 
structed them in the secret work of the 
order. Sister Libbey organized Charles- 
ton Grange in June, 1895. It isina 
prosperous condition, and there are in 
waiting six applications for membership. 

—Penobscot Pomona will meet with 
Enterprise Grange, Orrington, the fourth 
Saturday in July; with Dexter Grange 
in August; with Rural Grange, Veazie, 
in September. At this meeting the an- 
nual officers will beelected. It will meet 
with Sebasticook Grange, Newport, in 
October. Penobscot Pomona always 
meets the fourth Saturday in the month. 

—Although the fourth was rainy, 
members and their families of the Wilson 
Grange, P. of H., No. 321, met with the 
Farmington Grange, P. of H., No. 12, by 
invitation of Bro. David Averill, at his 
home in Wilton. A goodly number as- 
sembled and at a little past noon a boun- 
teous picnic dinner was served, after 
which the following programme was 
carried out: 

Music, 
Recitation—"The Child’s Mirror,” 
Lilla Brown 
Reading—“Mrs. Smart Learns How to Skate,” 
Alice M. Miller 
Music, Myrtie V. Averill 
Recitation—" Never Say Fail,” 


Chorus 


Ina May Powers 
Reading—"The Inventor's Wife,” 
Leita J. Miller 


Music, Myrtie V. Averill 
Reading—“ Aunt Tabitha,” Mabe! Brown 
Music Chorus 


Address by C. N. Blanchard. 

The music by Miss Averill deserves 
special mention, also the address by Mr. 
Blanchard. The remainder of the after- 
noon was spent in social intercourse, 
and at an early hour the company re- 
turned to their homes, feeling that they 
had spent a very pleasant day. 

OnE Wuo Was THERE. 





The attention of our readers is invited 
to the advertisement of the Wrought Iron 
Range Co., manufacturers of the world 
renowned Home Comfort ranges. Start- 
ing in 1864 in a small way, this company 
has, by strict integrity and upright deal- 
ing, grown to an institution of mammoth 
proportions, and is now considered one 
of the leading manufactories in the 
United States. Much of their energies 
have been devoted to building and fur- 
nishing arange that for general satis- 
faction has no equal, and itis safe to 
say that over one million meals are 
cooked daily on their Home Comfort 
ranges, so widely distributed throughout 
the country, and so universally ad- 
mired. We would suggest writing them 
at once if in need of a range. 


LOOK ON THIS PICTURE 


In the name of pity if you know of any 

relief from pain, tell me. I fear Bright’s 

<ipenne, 20 ane Costes said that I had it com- 
ca th he sease, 

pli Yours truly, Mrs. M. A, Hafford. 

New Bedford Mass., Aug, 21, 1896. 


THEN ON THIS. 


After taking only two boxes of BUKER’S 
KIDNEY PILLS I 





am strong and well.I suff- 
ered 80 much for the past ten years that Iam 
willing to do allin m wer to aid any one 
to recover their h and will cheerfully 
ane, i who pers = me. 
. ours truly, irs, M. A. Hafford. 

ew ord, Mass., 

on receipt of 


mai 
Buker Pill Oo., » Me. 





NO HOUSEKEEPER USINC A 


GLENWOOD 


RANCE 


Will be bothered to know whether the oven 
The THER. 
MOMETER on the oven door tells the 
exact heat, and when the oven is just right 
to cook Meat, Bread, Cakes and Pies 


is hot enough or too hot. 


perfectly. ° 


Sold in all prominent cities and towns 


throughout New England. 


MADE BY WEIR STOVE COMPANY, TAUNTON, MACS. 














JOME COMFORT 


ROLL OF HONOR. 


THREE COLD 
And ONE SILVER Medal 


C) World's Industrial and Cotton 


1884 and 1885. 


Centennial Exposition, New Orleans 





HIGHEST AWARDS 





DIPLOMA 
Alabama State Agr’! Society at Montgomery, 1888. 


Nebraska Stcte Board of Agriculture, 1887. 





AWARD 
Chattahoochie Valley Expo., Columbus, Ga., 1888, 





HIGHEST AWARDS 


St. Louls Agricultural and Mechanical Asso’n, 1889. 





SIX HIGHEST AWARDS 
World’s Columbian Exposition. Chicago, 1893. 





HICHEST AWARDS 
Western Fair Association, London, Can., 1893. 





SIX GOLD MEDALS 
Midwinter Fair, San Francisco, Cal., 1894. 


SILVER MEDAL 
Toronto Exposition, Toronto, Canada, 1895. 





ABOVE HONORS WERE RECEIVED BY 
WROUCHT IRON RANCE CoO., 


Washington Avenue, 19th to 20th Streets, 
to 76 PEARL STREET 
FOUNDED 1864. PAID UP CAPITAL, $1,000, 


and 70 






a 
STEEL, HOTEL AND FAMILY RANGES. 


Above Style Family Range is sold only by our 
Traveling Salesmen from our own wagons 
at one uniform price throughout the 
United States and Canada 
Made of Malleable Iron and Wrought Steel ang 
will Last a Lifetime if properly used. 


Over 321,597 sold to Jan. Ist, 1896, 
ST, LOUIS, MO., U.S.A’? 
TORONTO, ORs ARO. 





YWOuo _ . 


Will soon be needing 


LOW SHOES, 


Oxfords for instance. 
Black. Wide, narrow or medium, with pointed, round or 
square toes, and high, low, spring, or no heels at all. 


WE __.. 


We have them—Russet and 


Fit any kind of foot and our prices range from 


75¢, to $3.00 PER PAIR. 


Every customer receives a beautiful present of silver- 
ware after purchasing a certain amount. 


We give you more for $1.00 than any other firm in Maine, and our goods we guarantee to 


be the best that money can buy. 


The leaders for low prices and style, 


HASKELL BROS. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED CRAWFORD SHOE. 


IS2 Water St.. 


Augusta, Me. 





HAYING TOOLS. 


sSscy thes, 
sSsnathes, 
Hand Rakes, 


Extorse Rakes, 
Etorse F*"orks, 
Cordage. 


And a general line of repairs at 


Will C. Miller’s 


NEW HARDWARE STORE. 


VICKERY BLOCK, 





for you by saving one-third to one-half. 
$44.25; an elegant family carriage, 867.50. 


WATER STREET, 
es.Carri 


Bugei 
oF icvcuse AN 
Strong, Handsome, Low-priced (vols. 


Fully warranted at prices which make money 


° We pay freigh 
pointe mentioned in our mew Annual Catalogue. 
iami Manufacturing Co., ;;4 W. 4th St., 


AUGUSTA, ME. 









spon Miapone 





substantial top buggy, 


. sent free, Write 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








POLITICAL NEWS. 


Aroostook County Republican nomi- 
nees for county officers: Senators, Henry 


Sharp, Monticello; Lewis C. Stearns, 
Caribou; Judge of Probate, Nicholas 
Fessenden, Fort Fairfield; Register of 
Probate, Harry M. Briggs, Houlton; | 
County Attorney, Wallace R. Lumbert, 
Caribou; Treasurer, L. O. Ludwig, Houl- 
ton; County Commissioner, James R. 


Thurlough, Fort Fairfield; Sheriff, Levi 
H. Gary, Caribou. 

The populists of Somerset county have 
made the following nominations for 
county officers: Senators, John Renier, 
Madison; John Lane, Ripley; Sheriff, 
Frank Thompson, Skowhegan; County 
attorney, Henry Crosswell, 
County commissioner, Henry Thompson, 
Starks; Treasurer, 8S. W. Walker, Anson; 
Judge of Probate, Columbus Hilton, 
Anson; Register of Probate, Leslie Rams- 
dell, Ripley. 

It is reported that the Populists of 
Maine are endeavoring to secure Senator 
William A. Peffer of Kansas to visit the 
State during the approaching campaign 
and take part on the stump. 

Somerset County Democratic nomina- 
tions: Senators, David M. Parks, Pitts- 
field, Charles H. Hussey, Norridgewock; 
County Attorney, John F. Holmes, 
Athens; Sheriff, A. H. Lang, Skowhegan; 
County Commissioner, George W. Sav- 
age, Bingham; Treasurer, Silas E. Lawry, 
Fairfield; Clerk of Courts, Ernest L. Tup- 
per, Starks; Judge of Probate, Augus- 
tine Simmons, North Anson; Register of 
Probate, George Weymouth, Skowhegan. 

The Populists of Cumberland have 
made the following nominations: For 
Senators, Dr. John Swan of Westbrook, 
David O. Moulton of Freeport, William 
H. Jewett of Portland, W. S. Blanchard 
of Cumberland; for Sheriff, N. E. Gray 
of Westbrook; for County Attorney, W. 
H. McLaughlin of Scarboro; Judge of 
Probate, F. E. Nichols of Freeport; 
County Treasurer, William H. Sargent of 
Portland; for Register of Probate, Frank 
Dennison of Freeport. 





A Rockland lady was commenting 
somewhat on the fact that a member of 
her family paid 25 cents a yard for a ball 
dress and remarked, as elderly people 
are prone to do, that it costso much 
nowadays for young folks to have a good 
time. Theconversation then naturally 
reverted to old time society and modes 
of living, and the elderly lady remarked 
that when she attended dances she 
wore a calico dress, and then it was 
drawn out in the conversation that she 





paid 60 cents a yard for calico. 


Mercer; | 











Experience of Others. 


East Sebago, Me., 

Gentlemen : Feb. 28, '95. 
I consider the ‘‘L. F.” Ate 
wood's Bitters a blessing ta the 
overworked, both in mind and 
body, restoring the nervous func- 
tions, building up the system, 


and giving new life and vitality 
to the weak. (Signed) 

JOHN P. HILL. 
Witness : Hienry W. Blake. 


6 Bitters will cure your 

| F nervous troubles also. 

ree Be sure you get the 
“L.F.” kind. Avoid imitations. 


~NEW TEAS! 


Oolong and 





Choice Oolong, 


Japan Mixed or a Fine 
English Breakfast..... 25. per Ib. 
These Teas retail for 50c. per Ib. 
3 Ibs. of Garden Formosa for. ...... 81.00 
3 Ibs. of Fine English Breakfast.... #1.00 
4 Ibs. of High-Flavored Japen, 


Young Hyson, 

Uncolored Japan............. 
These Teas retail for 65c. per lb 

Special Bargains in Original Packages. 


20% lb. Box of Fine English Breakfast 


Gunpowder or 


Tea for $3.50. This Tea retails for 50 cents 
per Ib. 
12% lb. Box of Fine Formosa Oolong, at 


$4.00. This Tea retails for 65c. per Ib. 
5 lb. Box of Choicest Garden Formosa, 
$2.00 per box. This tea retails for 75c. per lb 
Finest grades of Coffee sold at Lowest 
Wholesale Price. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. All 
goods warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


t= AGENTS WANTED. 


CUT PRICE TEA CO,, 


80 Blackstone St., 
BOSTON. 


IMPORTANT FOR FARMERS. 


How to increase income. Practical idea by 
practical man. Circular free. Address, 
MENSING, 96 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Poetry. 








INCOMPLETENESS. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

Labor with what zeal we will, 

Something still remains undone, 
Something uncompleted still 

Waits the rising of the sun. 
By the bedside, on the stair, 

At the threshold, near the gates, 
With its menace or its prayer, 

Like a mendicant it waits; 
Waits, and will not go away; 

Waits, and will not be gainsaid ; 
By the cares of yesterday 

Each to-day is heavier made. 


Till at length the burden seems 
Greater than our strength can bear, 
Heavy as the weight of dreams 
Pressing on us everywhere. 
And we stand from day to day 
Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 
Who, as Northern legends say, . 
On their shoulders held the sky. 


A BITTER REGRET. 


BY HENRY R. FOSSETT. 

Could Ihave read the future when the mo- 
ment came to part, 

I would not then so fervently have pressed 
her to my heart. 

I would have stalked into the darkness with- 
out that fond embrace, 

Could Ihave read the future as I gazed into 
her face. 


Oh, the bitter, bitter anguish that has filled 
my soul with woe, 

Until it seems that Ino peace or happiness 
can know! 

How often Ihave cursed the day I clasped 
her to my breast, 

For it ruined two cigars in the pocket of my 
vest. 

Riverside. 


~— Our Story Teller. 
HE FOUGHT INDIANS. 


“Did I ever tell you the story of how 
Buffalo Bill saved my life and the lives 
of my companions back in 1869?’ asked 
Sergeant Jim McDonnell in the central 
police station one day last week. 

It was raining outside like a cloud- 
burst, and consequently there was a 
goodly crowd of listeners when Ser- 
geant Jim asked the opening query. 
Contrary to his usual custom Jim re- 
mained standing while telling the story, 
but he did not begin until every one 
present had several times expressed a 
desire to hear his experience. After 
—s industriously on his cigar for a 
ew moments, during which time his 
memory began to react, he began: 

**It was back in the fall of 1869 when 
Iwas a corporal in the Fifth United 
States cavalry stationed out in Wyoming 
territory. The Indians were on the war- 
path and were giving the government 
no end of trouble, and it was safe only 
where large squads of armed men were 
at call. Skirmishes with the wander- 
ing bands of Sioux and Cheyennes were 
frequent, and we had smelt powder a 
dozen times at the period of which I 
am telling. 

‘One day Colonel Crittenton, our 
commander, received orders to make a 
foray down around the Republican river 
in Colorado, and I was picked out 
one of the squad of 20 troopers who 
were to go as the advance guard with 
the sappers and miners. Attached to our 
command as scouts were Buffalo Bill, 
otherwise Colonel Cody, and Major 
Frank North, another famous Indian 
scout, who still sticks to the old calling 
and localities. Bill and North were sent 

out with our squad as scouts, and they 
did sterling service, too, and but for 
Buffalo Bill’s thoughtfulness and 
knowledge of the red man’s methods I 
might have been six feet under the sod 
instead of telling this story today. 

“A lieutenant was in command of 
the squad, a young fellow, fresh from 
West Point, who knew less about Indian 
fighting than he did about bicycle rid- 
ing, and there were no bicycles at that 
time. His name was Valkman, but for 
all his lack of experience he was a bright 
fellow, with plenty of grit and well 
liked. There was a sergeant, and I was 
the corporal. 

‘*We started with the sun one morn- 
ing, and everything went easy until we 
began to reach that part of the country 
where we knew the Sioux and Cheyennes 
were. Then we became cautious. Bauf- 
falo Bill and Major North rode away at 
daylight on the scout, and we saw them 
no more until the hour of danger had 
arrived. It was the next day about sun- 
down. We were just approaching a 
stream and loafing along as only old 
cavalrymen can. The object was to go 
into camp at the stream where we could 
get fresh water for our horses and for 
cooking. Before we reached the water, 
which was a glad sight to the almost 
parched horses, some of the men spied 
Bome moving objects way off in the 
deep hollow of the wavy hills. It was 
first believed that the objects were buf- 
falo running, but some one called at- 
tention to the fact that the objects were 
moving too fast for buffalo, and it was 
suggested that they were antelope. 

‘*While we were looking and specu- 
lating, straining our eyes to discern the 
objects, a pair of rapidly riding horse- 
men, over a mile off, suddenly came 
into view from the mound of a gently 
sloping hill, and after getting fairly into 
view began riding in circles at a furious 
gallop. Then we knew that the moving 
objects that we had been studying were 
jodians. The two horsemen were Buf- 
falo Bill and Major North, and the sig- 
nal directed by riding in acircle is only 
too well known to any one who has 
spent any part of his life on the plains. 
By this time we could make out the ob- 
jects, as the sun beat down on them. 
They were redskins sure enough, and at 
least 50 of them, while our command 
numbered less than 25. They were com- 
ing at a furious gait, and each one was 
bending under his pony to keep out of 
sight as much as possible. 

“ ‘Ready,’ ordered the lieutenant. 
‘March, trot,’ and then ‘March, gallop,’ 
and we were off in the direction of the 
two scouts, who had ridden to the top of 
the hill again and were watching the 
reds) When we arrived near enough, 
Cody told us that he and his partner 
had been watching the Indians all day 
and keeping them in sight, while they 
remained under cover. After consulta- 
tion between the leaders, it was decided 
to let every man go it for himself and 
give the Indians all they bargained for. 
This meant that every man was to get 
his arms in shape and then go at them 
for all he was worth, and never stop 
fighting until the reds were licked or 
had runaway. Armsrattled as the men 
a@ijusted them and knives were jerked 
so the front of the belts and with a de- 
germined look on every man’s face the 
command to trot was received. 

















“The stream in front of us, that di- 
vided us from the redskins, was ford- 
able at several points, wherever we 
could find a buffalo path. I struck out 
for myself at once and soon found my- 
self separated from the others, who 
were scattering. In front of me was & 
beaten ford, and I made for it. I was 
the only one of the party to cross this 
particular ford, and I didn’t wait to al- 
low my thirsty animal to drink, but 
hurried him over and almost before I 
knew it was on the land again and go- 
ing along at a gallop. Under ordinary 
circumstances, when my horse was not 
tired out, he Was as sure footed as a 
cat, but just then he was very uncertain 
and I felt a little lump rise ia my throat 
as I saw directly in froné@f me, less 
than a mile off, a little bunch of braves 
coming for me. I never halted, but 
pushed along until the reds began to 
circle about. By this time firing was 
going on about me, and in another sec- 
ond four of the Indians in front of me 
left the circle and without firing a shot 
came directly at me, their ponies on & 
dead run. 

“T have never felt just that way be- 
fore or since. I can’t describe my feel- 
ings for a minute, but there was no 
time to hesitate, and I slowed up and 
finally dropped to the ground, with my 
carbine unslung. The Indians did not 
offer to open fire, so I dropped on one 
knee, and when they were near enough 
I opened fire and shot as careful as I 
might. My first shot took effect, and I 
knew I had made a hit when one of the 
braves let out a yelp. I had not fired 
more than the third shot, when the reds 
turned and made off again and joined a 
larger force which was coming up from 
the west. 

‘*T reloaded, mounted and took after 
them again. They were running freely 
in front of us, and, as their ponies were 
fresh, they had little trouble in keeping 
out of the reach of our shots. Our men 
were pretty well scattered, but finally 
to the east I saw a little knot appear on 
the brow of a slope, and among them 
was Cody. They galloped down after 
the reds, and the direction taken by 
them soon brought me in their midst. 
Then it became a steady trot. The reds 
loafed and did not seem particularly 
anxious to get away or to stop and give 
battle. This seemed to bother Buffalo 
Bill considerably, and after we had been 
on the chase for over@n hour he called 
a halt. He had tumbled to the little 
game planned by the Indians. He ex- 
plained that by their manner he knew 
they were leading us into a trap, and 
that it was more than likely that some 
distance on, hidden from view, there 
was a big village encamped, and if we 
kept on we were liable to find ourselves 
ina trap, and no one in the party would 
live to tell the tale. I don’t exactly 
know whether Bill was right or wrong. 
He was not riding his own horse at the 
time, and had tried to exchange the 
animal he had for one of ours, but no 
one would change, and J kind of thought 
he was fearful of risking a fight on the 
horse he rode, because he would stand 
no chance in getting away in case it 
Was necessary to retreat. Subsequent 
developments demonstrated that he was 
right when he said we were being led 
into a trap, and it was lucky for us that 
we followed his advice. 

‘*We abandoned the chase and rode 
back to the stream, which we reached 
by nightfall. Here we found the entire 
command encamped. Colonel Crittenton 
had come up with the main body of 
troopers, but instead of sending out a 
detachment to aid us he had quietly 
gone into camp and sat down and waited 
for us to return or to receive word that 
we had gone to that land from which 
there is no return. 

‘*The next day we moved on to the 
point where we had turned back, and 
less than a mile farther found the re- 
mains of a big Indian camp containing 
no less than 500 braves’ The camp was 
hidden in a canyon, and the fires were 
still warm, and it is certain that we 
would have met our fate the day be- 
fore bat for the timely advice of Buffalo 
Bill Cody. ’’—Detroit News-Tribune. 


TRAIN CAN'T WAIT. 


She is just 18, with golden hair and 
gray eyes—large gray eyes that laugh 
just as well as her red lips. Her figure, 
though a little frail, makes one think 
what a pretty woman she will be soon. 
Her hands and arms are those of a 
child. Is she not still achild? Clara 
left school but a fortnight ago. She is 
the beloved and only daughter of a rich 
miller in the neighborhood of Avesnes. 

Nothing is more poetical than a mill 
in the country. It does not disturb the 
silence of the air with its monotonous 
tick tack. On the contrary, its noise, 





‘strong and regular, is like an accom- 


paniment to the many other noises of 
the wind, and of the trees, and of the 
birds. Clara was charmed with it all. 

During a few days after her arrival 
the whole house was upset, making and 
receiving calls, dinner parties, dancing 
parties, lawn tennis—the days were not 
long enough to hold their pleasures. 
Then all was quiet at the mill. 

In the orchard, which was large, the 
walks were spread over with sand, and 
the trees, loaded with fruit, afforded a 
beautiful, shady grove. This was Clara’s 
favorite nook. Here she would go and 
read poetry. She had been given the 
works of Lamartine, beautifully bound. 
Now, Lamartine is a very tender poet, 
and Clara was still in her teens, and 
this was summer, and the fragrance of 
the flowers and the murmur of the 
breeze acted on her young mind, and 
through this book she would dream of 
things that she had never dreamed of 
before. 

One day her mother asked her if she 
remembered her cousin Albert. 

“Oh, yes, indeed!’’ said she. This 
answer came from her heart. She 
blushed, and from her neck to her brow 
she felt that sort of electricity that is 
produced by a little shame and a great 
pleasure. 

**Well,’’ said her mother, “you will 
see him very soon.’”’ 

Clara was about to say, “Oh! how 
glad Iam,’’ but she thought it more 
proper to say nothing. 

And why was she silent? I will tell 
you—it was because she had read Lamar- 
tine. Why does pretty poetry make one 
false? Well, I don’t know, but it speaks 
of love—and what is love? 

**Well,’’ said Clara, ‘‘I have not seen 
him for two years. I suppose he is 

ed. ” 

“‘Not more than you,’’ said her moth- 
er, casting a loving glance of admiration 
at herdaughter. “You were alittle girl 
when you wentaway. You are a young 





lady now.’”’ 


Clara ran off to her beloved grove to 
hide thé) blushes on her cheeks and the 
beatings of her heart. She sat down, 
drew from her pocket her volume of 
poetry, but read not a line. 

-_ * * _ _ * 

Albert arrived a few days before he 
was expected, but she was thinking of 
him. She always had roses on her 
cheeks, but these roses changed into 
peonies when she saw him, and her 
hands trembled. He took hold of those 
hands and kissed her on both cheeks. 

He was a medical student who had 
not yet in his brain the least thought of 
anything serious. He had suddenly dis- 
covered in himself a vocation for the 
beautiful science of Aisculapius, that he 
might go to Paris to spend a few years 
of his life and waste a few thousands of 
his father’s francs. 

“Ah, little cousin,’’ said he, ‘‘you 
are pretty now. Why, I am afraid I 
shall fall in love with you.’’ 

She looked at him, not knowing what 
to say. 

‘*Have you forgotten the good times 
we had inthis garden and over there 
in the woods?’’ 

**Oh, no,’’ said she. 

‘*And when we would go rowing and 
I would scare you by swinging to and 
fro in the boat to capsize you?’’ 

“Oh, no. I remember it all.’’ 

‘*Then why don’t you put your arms 
around my neck and say pleasant things 
to me as you did then?’’ 

“I don’t know,’’ she faltered. 

Then he said to himself, ‘‘This cousin 
of mine must be a little simpleton.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said he, aloud, ‘‘and what 
is this book?’’ 

‘‘Lamartine. It is beautiful.’’ 

“IT don’t think so. [think it stupid.’’ 
Then, seeing that she was somewhat 
abashed, he added, ‘‘Why does it dis- 
please you that I should not care for 
Lamartine?”’ 

“Because I love his poems. ”’ 

‘‘Well, if I read poetry I want Alfred 
de Musset. I shall send you his works 
when I get to Paris.’’ 

At this moment they heard a quick 
and firm step on the sandy walk, and a 
young man came upon them. 

‘“*Excuse me, mademoiselle,’’ said he. 
“I have just learned that Albert is here 
and I have come to shake hands.”’ 

An old saying came to Clara’s mind: 
‘“*Two is company; three is a crowd.”’ 
She was too well behaved to say it, so 
she left the two young men together. 
When alone, she reflected that Albert 
Was a very nice cousin, and might make 
a very good husband. As for his friend— 
well, he was a very good looking man 


and might be avery nice fellow—but 
what a difference between the two! 

: * * * * * 

‘*Your cousin is a charming girl,”’ 
said Jack. 

*‘Oh, yes, but she is only a school- 
girl.’’ 

‘‘Well, what else can she be? She is 
just out of school and not a woman 
yet. Do you know what were my 
thoughts as I looked at you both?’’ 

“How can I know?’’ 

“T was thinking that you would make 
& pretty couple.’’ 

‘*Now, Jack, what harm have I ever 
done you that you should want to chain 
me down?’’ 

‘‘Are you not 25?’’ 

**Is that old age?’’ 

‘*Would you give an old man to your 
cousin, who will be only 19 next year?’’ 

‘‘In twe years she will be 20—that 
will be better still. Then I wil) bea 
serious man and an M. D. 

‘*Clara is a good match; our fortunes 
are about equal. I think I might make 
a living in this country. Well, who 
knows what may happen one day? I 
have plenty of time to think of it.’’ 

“I think your cousin deserves better 
than that, and you ought to be in love 
with her.’’ 

‘*What! Love at first sight! I do think 
Clara is pretty, but—plenty of time— 
plenty of time!’’ 

Everybody seemed happy at the mill 
—even Clara, who listened with pleasure 
to the compliments of her cousin when- 
ever he chanced to be with her, and she 
thought him so witty that she quite for- 
got to show her own wit before him. 

In the meantime she was hoping that 
he would propose before going back to 
Paris; but the last day dawned, and he 
had not said the least word about mar- 
riage. She hoped till the last hour; 
then, till the last minute. 

Albert gave kisses all around and said 
to her: ‘I will come back next year. I 
will write to you and send De Musset’s 
works, as I promised.’’ 

She plucked up courage and said to 
him, ‘‘Is that all you want to promise, 
Albert?’ 

He understood what she meant, but 
would not promise more, and as his eyes 
rested on the clock he said: ‘‘Goodby, 
cousin; the train is here—it cannot 
wait.’’ 

. * o -_ -_ 

The life of a student, especially that 
of a student who does not study, is just 
as tiresome as any other. 

There comes a time when he gets tired 
of beer, wine and cigars. 

Albert was in one of his dark days. 
Since morning he had felt cross, and 
would not even smoke; his pipe lay on 
his table with a pile of books and dusty 
papers. His tobacco pouch reminded 
him of Clara—she had embroidered it 
for him during the week he had spent 
with her. Then he was also reminded 
that he had promised to write and send 
De Musset’s works. He felt unhappy 
at these thoughts, and remorse made 
him go out to repair his forgetfulness. 

There isa knock at the door. The 
servant brings up a letter tohim. It is 
from his mother. 

His drowsiness gives way as he reads 
the lines; he gets up in a passion, upset- 
ting the table and everything upon it. 

Clara is to be married, and in a 
week too! And he is expected to attend 
the wedding! 

**And whom does she marry, I won- 
der?’’ exclaims he; ‘‘some common coun- 
try lad, I suppose. No, it cannot be! I 
must go there and stop it; she cannot 

be sacrificed in this way.’’ 

Two hours later he started with a 
valise in one hand and a bundle under 
one arm; it wags Musset’s works. 

Clara met,him at the garden gate; 
she was looking as fresh as the flowers, 
and he, being conceited, thought that 
the happiness expressed on her face was 
due to his presence. She was less timid 
than last year and a little stouter; one 
could read her heart through her gray 
eyes and her smiles. 

**Is what I hear true, Clara?’ 

**Certainly; I was about to write to 
you. I want you here for the wedding. ’’ 

**It is impossible!’’ 

“Quite possible and true.’’ 

“With whom?’’ 

“With Jack, of course.’’ 

**Ah, the scoundrel! There is nothing 





THE BLUES. 


A GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE 
DREADFUL FEELING. 


What Is Meant by This Form of Acute 
Misery—Where Doctors Make Mistakes. 
When a cheerful, brave, light-hearted 

womap is suddenly plunged into that 

perfection of misery, the BLUES, it isa 
sad picture. 

It is usually this way :— 

She has been feeling ‘‘ out of sorts” 
for some time; head 
has ached, and 
back also; has 
slept poorly; 
been quite 
nervous, and 
nearly fainted 
once or 
twice; head @ 
dizzy, and 
heart has 
beat very 
fast; then that bearing-down feeling. 
Her doctor says, ‘‘cheer up, you have 
dyspepsia; you'll be all right soon.” 

But she doesn’t get “all right.” She 
grows worse day by day, till all at once 
she realizes that a distressing female 
complaint is established. 

Her doctor has made a mistake. 

She has lost faith in him; hope van- 
ishes; then comes the brooding, mor- 
bid, melancholy, everlasting BLUES. 
Her doctor, if he knew, should have 
told her and cured her, but he did not, 
and she was allowed to suffer. By 
chance she came across one of Mrs. 
Pinkham’s books, and in it she found 
her very symptoms described and an 
explanation of what they meant. Then 
she wrote to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, 
Mass., for advice, feeling that she was 
telling her troubles to a woman. 
Speedy relief followed, and vigorous 
health returned. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound instantly asserts its curative 
powers in all those peculiar ailments 
of women. It has been the standby 
of intelligent American women for 
twenty years, and the sto~y recited 
above is the true experience of hun- 
dreds of women, whose letters of 
gratitude are to be found on file in 
Mrs. Pinkham's librarv. 

















“Why, Albert, what a short memory 
you have! Poor Jack would not speak 
of love before he was quite sure of your 
feelings toward me. I am very thankful 
that you set him at liberty to speak. I 
am so proud and happy at being loved 
by such a noble heart.”’ 

Albert threw his bundle on the table. 
“What is that?’’ asked Clara. 

‘*Musset’s works. I had promised 
them to you.’’ 

**You are too late, cousin. Jack gave 
them tome long ago, as I was com- 
plaining of your forgetfulness. ”’ 

‘*Tell me, Clara—this is alla dream, 
is it not? You are not going to marry 
Jack?’ 

She laughed. 
she. 

‘**Because I love you; because, if you 
mean to marry Jack, I start by the first 
train, and yo® shall never see me again. 

She looked at the clock, as he had 
done the year before, and said archly, 
‘Then hurry up, cousin, for the train is 
here, and it cannot wait.’’—From the 
French. 


WINNING THEWIDDER 


“It grieves me all fired copious, ’’ ob- 
served Uncle Cy Clay, gravely contem- 
plating the quarter section of pancake 
poised on the end of his fork, ‘‘t’ see 
th’ flirtatious carryin’s on o’ this yere 
yaller headed schoolmarm an Doc Evy- 
erett, more especial as she is al- 
ready spoke for by Jimmy Duval, an 
doc is knowed t’ be th’ only husban an 
father of a’ interestin leetle fambly of 
’s own, back in Ioway. But, then— 
well, well, they’s no ’countin f’r th’ ac- 
tions of th’ female sect, more like ef 
they happ’ns t’ be o’ th’ flirtatious v’ri- 
ety, an they most all be. 

‘‘Tr’member one female in p’ticl’ar,”’ 
he continued after sending a large swal- 
low of hot coffee in the wake of the de- 
parted piece of pancake—‘‘I r’member 
one th’t was sho’ ‘nough scand’lous 
*xample o’ what cur’us notions th’ sect 
will take an th’ onaccountable things 
they all ‘ll do. 

“°Twas back in Wyoming, in ’67— 
time o’ th’ Sweetwater ’xcitem’nt, ye 
know. Well, me an my two pardners 
’d be’n minin out yere in Californy 
awhile, an was doin well ’nough, but 
jest’s soon’s th’ rush come along it was 
*up stakes’ with us, same’s a lot o’ oth- 
er fool miners, an off we goes t’ th’ 
Sweetwater country, ole Bill Heatwole 
an me an Ben—Ben Haskins, he was 
th’ youngest o’ us, an chockful o’ th’ 
ole Harry’s ever any boy you ever seen. 
But white? That boy was white, he 
sho’ was, ef ever a white man lived. Ef 
’e hadn’t ’e ‘a’ be’n yere now, more’n 
likely. 

‘“‘At Sweetwater, th’ Widder Buck 
kep’ a boardin house, an we all boards 
with ’er, an we fed high too. But, say, 
that widder was th’ purtiest leetle crea- 
tare ye ever seen. Wa’n’t more’n 24’r 
25, an had rosy cheeks an eyes th’t ’d just 
set y’r heart a-thumpin—black’s any 
coal an bright’s di’m’nds. Well, she 
did sho’ drive th’ boys crazy, an they 
wa’n’t hardly one o’ ’em th’t wa’n’t 
wild t’ be th’ landlord o’ th’t there 
bean joint. Th’ wust o’ it all was th’t 
they wa‘n’t none o’ ’em but what, one 
time ’r ’nother, was dead sure he was 
goin t’ s'ceed th’lamented Buck, which 
was gone b’fore *bout three years back 
—f’r ef they ever was asho’ ’nough 
flirt, twas th’t same Widder Buck. 
She’d take up an smile sweet ’t ev’ry 
new man th’t showed up, ontell she had 
’im on th’ string good an hard. Then 
f’r th’ next. 

**But w’en our Ben jumps in an be- 
gins makin love in real ser’us shape, we 
all begins to calc’late th’t th’ bloomin 
widder is sho’ ketched a lot, an reckons 
they’s goin t’ be some splicin did in 
that there camp b’fore Chris’mas—w’en 
all of a suddint, along comes a lawyer 
chap hailin from Salt Lake an puts up 
*t th’ Hotel de Widder Buck, thereby 
causin a hull lot o’ grief in camp, ’cause 
he hops in immediate an begins makin 
love t’ th’ landlady, her makin no 
*bjections as anybody knowed of. 

**Yere’s where Ben makes a dead 
wrong play; f’r, ’nstead of stickin to ’is 
guns, ’e right off makesa jealous break 
’y two, causin a row wi’ th’ widder, 
quite natural. Then off goes Ben an 
hires out t’ th’ gove’nm’ntf’r a scout— 
*bout that time th’ U. P. road was bein 
built, an th’ Ogalalla Sioux wae makin 


“And why not?’ said 








like a friend to betray one.”’ 


*emselves real onpleasant, chargin round 


an liftin section han’s’ hair an sech 
like playful leetle tricks. So, ’s I says, 
Ben goes off in a huff an leaves th’ run- 
nin t’ this yere Salt Lake maverick as 
calls ’isself ‘Jedge’ Sherman an puts 
ana huil lot o’ boggus airs an talks 
book English. Say, it jest made us sick 
—it sho’ did—th’ way that there couple 
spooned round. They wassev’ral o’ th’ 
boys th’t jest ached t’ git Sherman intuh 
a@argymint an kill ’im up a lot, but 
they never got no chance—th’ Jedge 
was too foxy, he was, an too smooth t’ 
get intuh open trouble. 

‘‘Jest about Chris’mas time th’ In- 
juns let up a few an lays low, th’ 
weather bein some cold an too many 
sojers round them parts, an one mornin 
th’ widder gives it out th’t she lays t’ 
go over t’ Green River an enjoy ‘erself 
a lot—she was f’ever beefin ’bout ‘all 
‘work an no play.’ So, next day, off she 
an th’ Jedge goes, witha greaser named 
Manuel drivin th’ muel team. They’d 
jest got acrost th’ South Fork an was, 
persoomable, quite comf’table an happy, 
w’en, all of a suddint, Manuel lets out 
a screech an jumps out of th’ wagon, 
hollerin th’t Injuns was comin. Sher- 
man looks out an sees a cloud o’ dust 
*bout two mile away (they wa’n’t no 
anow on th’ ground), an he jumps out, 
too, an in a holy second him an that 
greaser had them muels cut loose an 
was aboard ’em hittin the trail real 
swift f’r Green River. ’Course th’ wid- 
der screeched after ’em, but, turn 
round?—none whatever. W’y, that tar- 
nal skunk didn’t even wave ’is hand! 

‘‘Well, th’ widder sits an weeps 
quite copious f’r awhile, an then makes 
up ’er mind th’t she don’t perpose t’ 
stay there an get scalped—none what- 
ever. So she piles out o’ th’ wagon an 
makes a sneak t’ git under th’ bank an 
then travels up toward th’ dus’ cloud, 
figgerin th’ Injuns ’d be most likely t’ 
look down stream instead of un. but 
w’en th’ Injuns comes clost, high, low 
and b’hold! They hain’t no Injuns at 
all, but some o’ Gen’ral Augur’s troops 
a-drivin in strap stock, an Ben was 
with ’em. 

**Well, o’ course they tackles on t’ 
th’ widder’s wagon an heads f’r Green 
River, mad a hull lot t’ think a male 
critter callin ’isself a man ’d run away 
an leave a woman t’ be scalped by Oga- 
lallas—an they all agrees t’ make it dam 
hot f’r Sherman ef he’s ketchable. Ben, 
he didn’t say much, but purty quick ’e 
rides alongside th’ sergeant an speaks t’ 
*im, real quiet, an ‘fore long he’s a 
chasin off on aside trail t’ git intuh 
Green River first, ‘fore th’ troopers 
come. 

“Sherman was in th’ barroom o’ th’ 
hotel, tellin how the’d be’n ambushed 
an th’ widder killed at th’ first shot 
an how him an th’ greaser’d fit an tried 
t’ save ’er body, w’en in walks Ben, ’is 
face’s white’s Sherman’s an ‘is eyes 
a-blazin. Sherman knowed in a minute 
th’t Ben was after him, an he reached 
f’r ’is gun, but Ben was too quick, an 
covered ’im. 

** *Hol’ on,’ says he. ‘You dam svoun- 
drel, I ought t’ kill ye where ye set, but 
I hain’t no coward, an I fights fair 
whoever with—even a cur th’t runs 
away an leaves a woman t’ be scalped 
an murdered by Indians.” And he goes 
on an tells th’ crowd about wh’t Sher- 
man had did. O’ course ev’rybody want- 
ed t’ hop in an do s’m’ ropework, wi’ 
th’ jedge figgerin as ‘It,’ but Ben 
wouldn’t have it, none at all. 

** ‘No, gents,’ says he, ‘it don’t go. I 
b’lieves in givin all kinds a fair shake. 
I gives it out th’t I perpose t’ git th’ 
gent, but I does it fair, an gives him 
th’ same show as me. Step outside yere, 
dam ye, an fight!’ 

‘‘Sherman begged an pleaded a hull 
lot, but it didn’t go, an after gittina 
few swift kicks fr’m som®-e’ th’ gang, 
out he walks, wobblin lots in th’ knees 
and shakin all over, an lines up in th’ 
street. Cheyenne Pike was master 0’ 
ceremonies. “Twenty paces, gents,’ says 
he. ‘Shoot an advance a shootin. Air 
ye ready? One, two, three—fire!’ 

‘How ’twas did, nobody ever even 
guessed. Ben was ’s good a shot ar they 
was in Wyoming. Maybe th’ Jedge 
was, too; but he was so shaky they say 
he c’d hardly hold his gun. Anyways, 
they was only four ’r five shots took— 
then pore ole Ben throws up ’is han’s 
an drops—Sherman’d got ’im in th’ 
forehead, slick an clean. 

‘*While they was pickin Ben up an 
carryin ’im inside, Sherman got lost in 
th’ shuffle. Ef he hadn't, he’d ’a’ sho’ 
be’n killed. But he sneaks off an lays 
low som’eres an nobody sees ’im ontell 
late that day. 

‘**Bout supper time one o’ th’ boys 
comes rushin intuh th’ Eagle Bird c’n- 
sid’ble flustrated. ‘Wha’ d’ye think, 
boys?’ says he, w’en he ketched ’is 
breath. ‘Th’ Widder Buck and that 
skunk Sherman is spliced!’ 

**O’ course th’ gang thinks he’s joshin 
an snorts at ’im quite a lot, but he 
sticks t’ th’ story. ‘Yessir,’ he says, 
‘they was tied up an hour ago b’ Jedge 
Billings. It’s straight.’ 

**An so it was. Pore Ben wa’n’t even 
stiff, n’r they hadn’t got ’im laid out, 
b’fore that son of a gun an th’ widder 
was hitched duly ’cordin t’ law. O’ 
course th’ boys shivereed ’em, and then 
give ’em three hours t’ leave town,’ but 
that didn’t do no good. Jedge Sherman 
had the widder an ’er wad, an pore ole 
Ben gits nothin but a bang up funeral 
an six feet o’ dirt t’ lay in. 

**All th’ ale gang th’t went intuh th’ 
Sweetwater rush r’members all about 
this yarn; an, say, I’ll bet they wa’n’t 
one 0’ ’em but what’s b’en more ’r less 
leary o’ widders sence then. They’re 
mighty queer sorto’ cattle, these women 
folks, an I gives ’em up.’’—Exchange. 





Fashions For Men. 

It will not be long now before fashion 
journals and plates for men are as firmly 
established as those for women. This, 
at all events, is the conclusion at which 
one arrives on reading the long articles 
which are being introduced into fashion 
papers under the heading, ‘‘For Men,” 
or something similar. The rapidity with 
which “this sort of man’’ evolves a spe- 
cial etiquette de toilette for various oc- 
casions is truly astounding. For in- 
stance: ‘‘Patent leather shoes may be 
correctly worn while in mourning. Men 
in mourning, when in evening dress, 
wear ties of black silk, not black satin 
ones.’’ Again, ‘‘Ushers at a wedding 
should wear gloves of either pearl or 
white kid, which match exactly those 
worn by the groom, but it is not neces- 
sary that his should be the same as those 
worn by the bride.’’ And once more: 
“Men who have grooms should see to it 
that they do not wear jewelry. Itis bad 
form.’’ One wonders what manner of 
men they are who must be told this lat- 
ter item!— Westminster Gazette. 


It is said that the first English duke 
was Edward the Black Prince, who, by 
his father, Edward III, was created 








Duke of Cornwall in 1337. 
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fLASHED INTO EXISTENCE. 
How Daubigny Studied a Door All Day to 
Paint a Picture. 

Charles Noel Flagg of New York te!ls 
interesting stories of bohemian life in 
Paris in the seventies. 

‘“‘I was at Honfleur one summer,” 
said Mr. Flagg, ‘‘when the Daubignys— 
father and son—were there. I have al- 
ways thought Daubigny the strongest 
and sanest landscape painter in the Bar- 
bizon group, and it was interesting to 
see how he worked and how he taught 
his son. This son was aman of brilliant 
talent, who died soon after, unfortu- 
nately. He would take an enormous 
canvas out into the field and cover it in 
an hour and a half—this was to get 
composition, massing of light and shade, 
etc.—and then his father would come 
and criticise it. Some of these big swift 
things were shqwn in the salon after- 
ward. The painters used to contribute 
in one way or another to the fine old inn 
where we stopped, and the landlord 
wanted young Daubigny to paint the 
panel of a certain door. At last the 
painter promised to do it the next morn- 
ing. I resolved to see that thing done, 
so I got up before dawn, planted myself 
in the old dining reom at a good point 
of view and pretended to sketch from 
the window. Pretty soon young Dau- 
bigny came down professed to be not in 
the least disturbed by me, so I staid. 
He sat down in front of the door and 
looked at it hard for an hour or so. 
Then he got up and viewed it from dif- 
ferent angles. Then he gazed at it from 
the end of the room. Then he sat down 
again. The hours came and went, and 
still he was studying that door, with 
scarcely a pause for meals. By afternoon 
I was nearly wild; if he didn’t open his 
paintbox soon, I would smash the door. 
At last, at the beginning of twilight, 
presto!—I was too excited to see. All 
in a minute a few lightnings flashed out 
from him, and there was the miracle! 
And breathlessly I realized that he had 
been painting that picture all day.’’— 
Chicago Times-Herald. 





MAKING A MINE. 


In Some Instances It Costs Nothing—In 
Others the Cost Is Millions, 

There are no hard and fast rules in 
regard to making a mine from the time 
it passes into the prospector’s hands un- 
til it becomes a dividend payer. Many 
mines are such, as the miners say, 
‘‘from the grass roots,’’ and turn out 
large quantities of ore from the begin- 
ning. 

J. B. Haggin, the millionaire mine 
owner, took $3,000,000 from the Custer 
mine, in Lemhi county, Ida., before 
it became necessary to use a candle 
(giant powder). This mine was known 
as the Mineral mountain. A man came 
along one day, and after looking at it 
remarked, ‘‘Why, the hanging wall is 
gone.’’ This was true. Nature had as- 
sisted the miner in this case; the moun- 
tain side had been eroded, leaving the 
mineral standing there. Mr. Haggin 
also spent about $3,000,000 in develop- 
ing the Anaconda mine before it was on 


Mines have been discovered contain- 

ing fabulous wealth, although a pros- 
pector would starve to death in trying 
to work them. This was true in regard 
to the Homestake mine, in the Black 
Hills. The prospectors who made the 
discovery could do nothing with it, and 
it passed into the hands of Senator 
Hearst and other California capitalists. 
They concluded that, unless it was 
worked on a large scale, it could not be 
made profitable. An 80 stamp mill was 
ordered and shipped in from Cheyenne, 
at acost of $135,000, as an experiment. 
The mine has paid in dividends $37, 500 
a month for 17 years. 
It requires a large amount of money 
usually to put a mine on a dividend 
paying basis, and, as a rule, this the 
prospector cannot do, although prospect- 
ors have made fortunes with their prop- 
erties. —Spokane Spokesman-Review. 





Vegetable Flowers. 

The far famed vineyards of the Rhine 
are a great disappointment to tourists 
who see them for the first time. Vine 
clad hills may have pleased the poets, 
but apart from the sentiment aroused 
by the remembrances of the exaggera- 
tions of such writers they are not in- 
teresting and it is difficult to see how 
any one could have raved over their 
beauty. ‘‘A potato field is better,’’ said 
one disenchanted traveler. Many flow- 
ers produced by edibles are worthy of 
place in our gardens. The scarlet run- 
ner is too well known to need commen- 
dation. An innovation recently seen is 
what is known as the groad bean. Farm- 
ers use them for food for cattle, though 
they are considered a table delicacy in 
foreign countries. The flower is one of 
the most peculiar seen in the vegetable 
world, being white with jet black mark- 
ings. The white being as pure as that 
of the sweet pea, the effect is striking. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 








There is no joy in this world equal to the 
happiness of motherhood. A woman finds 
ample compensation for her trials and wor- 
ries and bothers in the soft, clinging little 
body nestling close to her own—in the 
trustful clinging of the little hands, and 
the love light in the little eyes. 

A woman’s health is her dearest pos- 
session. G looks, good times, happi- 
ness, love and its continuance, depend 
on her health. Almost all of the sick- 
ness of women is traceable directly or indi- 
rectly to some derangement of the organs 
distinctly feminine. Troubles of this kind 
are often neglected because a very natural 
and proper modesty keeps women away 
from physicians, whose insistence upon ex- 
amination and local treatment is generally 
as useless as it is common. Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription will do more for them 
than 99 doctors in 100. It will do more than 
the hundredth doctor can unless he pre- 
scribes it. It is a prescription of Doctor 
Pierce, who for 30 years has been chief con- 
sulting physician of the World’s Dispen- 
sary and Invalids’ Hotel, at Buffalo. 

“T lost six babies by untimely births. In the 
eighth month of my seventh pregnancy, as usual, 
I was taken ill. The family doctor was called. 
He said there was no help for me. The baby 
must be born. 5 grave excessively. I per- 
suaded my husband, against the physician's ad- 
vice, to get me Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription. 
Four doses quieted my pains. That child was 
born at fulltime. It is three years old, and Iam 
the happiest mother in the world.” 


(Mrs.) 


——— 


Lame Side 


Lame Stomach 
'Lame Shoulder 


| In fact, every ache, lameness, sore 
} Internal or ‘External, can be relieved anda, 4 be 
| the use of this old and reliable family remedy 
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JOB PRINTING, 


Te Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


—-HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manner 


-THEIR 


Job Printing Offic 


-WITH— 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 


of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 


Experienced Foreman, 


They are, now" Prepared to 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 


Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


—iAND— 


Mercantile 1ob Printing, 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
_ Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Ete., 


Printed with Care and Acciat 


We do not undertake to compe 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fine, Accurate Wor 


. 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders’ by Mail Promptly Attended 1 


BADGER & MANLEY. 


Williams Block, Water St., 
Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 
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“Forse Department. 


ey OR 
e horse Cedric, by Black Pilot, will 
. r be known as Sir Cedric, that 
wing the name under which he is now 








agistered 
qhe Canton races landed two horses 
the 2.30 list, Belle Wilkes 2.2914, by 
iis and Sam 2.2034, by Chas. M. 
the latter was eligible to the three 
pipute class, it looks like a leap for life 


gt the start. 
Ap old time breeder of trotting stock, 
gho still follows the races declares 
. “Jf the farmers of Maine are wise, 
sey will breed this year, to one of the 
ph Coach Stallions at Elmwood 


c 
Lewiston Junction. This class of 
sett will be wanted, without the 


yoable and expense of developing on 
she tracks.” 

The greatest danger of the present 
gear is that farmers will not breed, and 
jjeone second to this is that of using a 
cheap horse, simply because it is cheap. 
yevery owner of a good brood mare 
gould breed, and make a careful selec- 
ton in breeding, the financial results 
gould be satisfactory. Horses will be 
gated before the colts of 1897 mature. 
ip fact, they are wanted to-day. 





The action of the officers of the Maine 
state Fair in shutting out race horses 


iM fom the gent’s driving class, calls out 


arty commendation from every source. 
there is promise that, when the bell 
rogs for this class in Sept., from twenty 
p thirty horses, “without records and 
yever having been started in races’’ will 
ine up for the contest. If so it will be 
he class royal of the great fair, and buy- 
as will be there to see the stock. 





The Spirit of the Hub says: ‘There are 
plenty of good stallions in Maine, from 
fittery by the way of the Rangeleys to 
{atahdin down to Quoddy and back by 
te Shore Line. There are stallions 
rhich will get speed, size and beauty, 
rith good dispositions: James Edge- 
«mb's, J. S. Sanborn’s coaching trot- 
ters, Albrino, Haley, Gyp Anderson, the 
Pine Grove string, Nelson’s at Sunny 
side, Octavious, Constellation, Glenarm, 
franklin, Regal, Nelson, Olympus, Sil- 
ver Spray and Merrill. There are plenty 
of them and if these are patronized well 
the State can raise trotters and carriage 
horses in abundance.” Right you are 
Bro, Trott, and there are many others; 
nowifthe farmers will but select with 
care, the field is open for profit. Some- 
how they hesitate to embark. 





The black stallion Special Blend, 2.1814, 
n the half mile track at Lewiston, is the 
hstest trotter in the lower provinces of 
anada, He started six times last year 
nd won all his races in straight heats. 
He is the property of E. LeRoi Willis of St. 
ohn, N. B. Any person taking a horse 
ifthe 2.19 class to that city can geta 
natch race, if he can beat Special Blend, 
rmerly Pilot, Jr., foaled 1888, by Black 
filot, 2.3044, son of All Right, by Tag- 
gert’s Abdallah; dam Jersey Lily by Gil- 
tert 6232, son of Constellation by Al- 
mont, grandam by Fearnaught Black 
Hawk. When Special Blend was at 
Lewiston, last fall, he had a brush with 
Mahlon, 2.1334, and beat him. In his 
race there, Haley, 2.17, by Nelson, forced 
him to the quarter in 3244, and to the 
half in 1.0514, then Special Blend finished 
«he pleased. This horse will doubtless 
be seen on the State Fair track the com- 
ing year. 





Perhaps the most successful horse 
breeder in the North is Mr. C. J. Ham- 
lin, and occasionally the public is shown 
some little trait of character which ex- 
plains and illustrates his methods. The 
following will not be without a sugges- 
tion to others. The story of conforma- 
tion and symmetry has been neglected 
iltogether too much, else we would not 
tave the mass of light waists, long 
lacks, angular quarters, and ewe necks 
tbe seen on the highways. In conver- 
ation with the Turf, Field and Farm, 


Mr. Hamlin gave this bit of horse his- 
ory: 


“I have told you before,” said Mr. 
lamlin, “of the ‘manner in which Ken- 
‘ecky horsemen laughed in their sleeves 
‘hen I bought Mambrino King, calling 
him the ‘Dude Horse,’ and intimating 
Mat! was sold more than the animal 
4%. Indeed, the late Col. Richard West 
‘the only man who congratulated me 
i the purchase, and I have told you 
bw proud I was last fall when, at Lex- 
ston, with Nightingale, a daughter of 
® ‘Dude Horse,’ I beat the best they 
ld bring against her. But did I ever 
l you what induced me to buy a horse 
temarkable for beauty? No? Well, 
vas a singular thing. You know that 
those days everybody was breeding 
speed, and looks did not count. 
W where do you suppose I got my 
"4 to breed for beauty as well as speed? 
Ycouldn’t guess. It was in a circus. 
string of athletes were out turning 
Uersaults over an elephant’s back, and 
‘of them was the handsomest man I 
‘Tsaw. He was not tall, about five 
‘eight or nine, but perfectly pro- 
oned, splendidly muscled, brilliant 
‘omplexion, with a bright, clear eye, 
: l hands and feet, and he looked like 
Joung god. When it came to the 
Petition, he out-classed the others as 
‘roughbred does a carthorse. They 
tae all get over the elephant, but he 
lb, with the utmost ease, turning a 
he © somersault every time, and land- 
ightly and gracefully on his feet at 
,,boint far in advance of that the 
This” the rival tumblers could reach. 
hse) Set me thinking, and I said to 
ke f, if this man, so much more 
Utiful than his fellows, can so far 
et them in execution, why should 
heed © the same with horses? If I 
tiny for speed, I may get speed 
len ay not; but if I breed for beauty, 
boli rely get that, and this circus 
h teaches me that I am just as like- 
bi = speed also, The most beauti- 
tlt, = Be a ~*~ most beautiful 
, ors i i 
will buy a s Mambrino King, 
<—easeseuniaiepitiiiiciaieanmstil 
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MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDY 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 
Certain in its qfecte and never blisters. 


KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE 


M 
M 
, 
M 
M 
M 
, 
M 
’ SneLsy, Micu., Dec. 16, ’93. 
4 Dr. B. J. KENDALL Co, 
. Sirs:—I have used your Kendall’s 
¥ Spavin Cure with good success for 
¥ curbs on two horses and it is the best 
’ Liniment I have ever used. 
" Yours truly, AUGUST FREDRICK, 
’ For Sale by all Druggists, or address 
Dr. B. J. KENDALL COMPANY, 
‘ ENOSBURGH FALLS, VT. 
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The Argus of July 1 says: - aoe 

“The opening day ofthe June meet 
at Rigby was marked by perfect weather, 
fair racing and a fast track, and yet the 
attendance could not have been much 
smaller, if a lot of scrub horses had been 
advertised to start, instead of seven of 
the best representatives of New England 
training stables. When the first race 
was called, there was not 100 people in 
the grand stand, and perhaps 200 more 
were wandering around the track or 
looking over the flyers in the stables. 

“The later trains assisted in swelling 
the attendance somewhat, but at no 
time during the afternon were there 500 
people present, which must have been a 
very discouraging condition of affairs to 
the gentlemen who have expended so 
much time and money in their endeavors 
to furnish the residents of Portland an 
opportunity of seeing some first class 
sport. Why the crowd will not go to 
Rigby, is something which cannot be ex- 
plained. It is not that the Maine people 
do not take an interest in horse racing, 
for the attendance at the country fairs 
proves the contrary.” 

To this the Lewiston Journal makes 
reply as follows: 

“The attendance at the country fairs 
proves that the people do not take so 
much interest in horse racing as they 
take in other features. The horse trot 
as an attraction has played out; and the 
explanation of why the crowds do not 
go to Rigby is the very explanation that 
the Argus thinks doesn’t explain.” 

The assumption that it is the races 
alone which attract to our fairs may as 
well be dropped first as last. It is no 
more true than that the simple exhibit 
of stock and farm products will call out 
the thousands. To-day it is the full 
round of entertainment, the show of 
stock, the well filled tables, the parades, 
races, and last but not least the rush and 
bustle of a crowd, which pleases and at- 
tracts. Neither feature can be left out 
without detracting from the whole. 
The love for contests still remains in 
spite of our high “‘culchur,” and men and 
women will this year sit for hours to 
witness the races as they have before, 
but not be content unless there is added 
to these the well arranged, well managed, 
clean, wholesome exhibits, and pleasing 
attractions. 

It is idle to attempt to leave out the 
horse, it is foolish to assume that it alone 
will satisfy. 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


There never did and never will exist 
anything permanently noble and excel- 
lent in the character which is a stranger 
to the exercise of resolute self-denial. — 
Walter Scott. 

Sure to Win. 

The people recognize and appreciate 
real merit. That is why Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has the largest sales in the world. 
Merit in medicine means the power to 
cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures—abso- 
lutely, permanently cures. It is the One 
True Blood Purifier. Its superior merit 
is an established fact, and merit wins. 


Hood’s Pills are easy to take, easy to 
operate. Cure indigestion, headache. 

Jennie—Poor old papa! He’s nearly 80, 
and can’t see, and I fear his mind is fail- 
ing. I don’t know what we can do with 
him. 

Tom—Can’t you move to some West- 
ern State and send him to the United 
States Senate? 

Lorenzo Mund, Providence, Rh. I. 
writes: ‘I contracted a severe cold 
which settled on my lungs, causing in- 
flammation and distress. I had night 
sweats and fever for eight or nine days, 
lost my appetite, and friends said I was 
in consumption. After considerable 
doctoring, from which I received no ben- 
efit, I was advised to try Adamson’s 
Botanic Cough Balsam, and the result is 
my appetite is good, night sweats and 
fever have left me, gaining in flesh and 
getting to feel like a new man.” 


The Lord watch between me and thee, 
when we are absent one from another.— 
Bible. 

For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs, WINsLow’s SooTHING Syrup has been 
used by MILL OTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER- 
FECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; 
CURES WIND COLIC, and isthe best remedy 
for DIARRHGEA. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

A spoonful of molasses will catch more 
flies than a barrel of vinegar; every one 
will tell you this, but how few try it. 
BYY $1.00 worth Dobbins Floating-Borax 

Soap of your grocer, send wrappers to 
Dobbins Soap Mf’g Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
They will send you free of charge, postage 
paid, a Worcester Pocket Dictionary, 298 
pages, bound in cloth, profusely illustrated 
Offer good until August 1st only. 

When 4 man starts to drown his trou- 
bles, he generally acts as if he thought 
they were located in his stomach. 








Don’t be Imposed Upon, 

when you ask for Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. Go to a _ reliable 
dealer. He will sell you what you want. 
The ones who have something else to 
urge upon you inits place are thinking 
of the extra profit they’ll make. These 
things pay them better, but they don’t 
care about you. 

None of these substitutes is ‘“‘just as 
good”’ as the ‘“‘Discovery.’’ That is the 
only blood-cleanser, flesh-builder, and 
strength-restorer so far-reaching and so 
unfailing in its effects that it can be 
guaranteed. Inthe most stubborn skin, 
scalp, or scrofulous affections, or in 
every disease that’s caused by a torpid 
liver or by impure blood—it effects 
perfect and permanent cures. 





What an object of pity that man is 
whose extreme sense of dignity won't 
allow him to have any fun in this world. 





“John, did you-find any eggs in the 
old hen’s nest this morning?” ‘No, sir; 
if she laid any she mislaid them.” 


“T bear the Colonel is a hard drinker.” 
“He! He's: theeasiest'drinker I ever 








saw in my life.” 


Poultry Department. 


There never was atime when turning 
good cream into poor butter was as un- 
profitable as it is now. 








Know when the young animals are to 
arrive, have comfortable places for the 
mothers, and give the little fellows oc- 
casion to be glad they came. 


Poultry, pigs and the dairy are devel- 
oping out of the hard times greater im- 
provement and money value. These in- 
terests, with better cultivation and other 
good stock, will bring the money if we 
get over the notion that these are little 
things beneath our notice. Each works 
admirably to the benefit of the farm and 
gives a steady and profitable income if 
the improved breeds are adopted.— Ez. 


What makes the difference in color of 
shell and yolks is something puzzling the 
scientific men to-day, as it has from the 
first. Prof. Hilgard of California Uni- 
versity reports an analysis of brown 
eggs laid by Partridge Cochin, Dark 
Brahma, Black Langshan, White 
Langshan, White Wyandotte, Barred 
Plymouth Rock; and of white eggs— 
Brown Leghorn, White Minorca, Buff 
Leghorn, Black Minorca. Physical an- 
alysis of a given weight of eggs showed 
no practical difference in quantity of 
waste and edible portions, and white and 
yelk. Chemical analysis resulted in the 
same way. The notion that brown eggs 
are richer has no foundation. No differ- 
ences were observed between varieties, 
which might not occur between speci- 
mens of the same variety. In some cases 
portions of the yelk were deeply colored, 
but in no case completely dark; the ma- 
jority were rather light colored, inde- 
pendent of color of breed or shells. As 
to the cause of color in yelk, the profes- 
sor does not express any opinion. It is 
probable that abundant green food does 
more than anything else to give a deep 
color to eggs, just as it does to butter, 
although the popular impression is that 
eggs have a higher color from corn feed- 
ing, while in California wheat is fed. 
The eastern eggs are mostly collected 
from farmers whose hens have free run 
on the farm. 


The following remarks, dealing with 
the influence of food upon animals, are 
quoted from Mr. Pringle’s work on 
‘Live Stock of the Farm:”’ 

“In building up the structure of an 
animal, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the elements of which food is com- 
posed are of two different classes: First, 
those containing nitrogen, which enter 
into the composition of bones, hair, horn, 
wool, skin, blood, and muscle or flesh; 
and second, those in which nitrogen does 
not exist, and which fulfil the office of 
supporting respiration and animal heat, 
and the production of fat. The former 
are classed as the nitrogenized or flesh- 
forming constituents of food; the latter 
as the non-nitrogenous constituents, or 
the elements of respiration and fat. 

All the elements which produce the 
flesh and fat of animals are found in 
their food, and ready to be converted to 
their several uses without undergoing 
any material change. In vegetable 
bodies we have vegetable albumen, 
gluten and casein, which are identical 
with flesh, the curd of milk, and blood. 
The phosphates, common salt, &c., 
which exist largely in the bones, mus- 
cles, blood and milk of animals, exist 
also in plants; whilst the starch, gum, 
sugar and oils, which constitute fat, and 
are the elements of respiration, are like- 
wise found, ready formed, in vegetables. 
The proportions, however, in which 
those substances exist, vary in different 
classes of plants; and hence the differ- 
ent results which we experience from 
the use of different kinds of foods.” 


While this does not mention eggs, it 
is equally true here as elsewhere. It 
does hot pay to make eggs from inferior 
food. 


PERSEVERE IN THESE THINGS. 

The beginner with a good flock, com- 
fortable house and ample range, flatters 
himself that all is smooth sailing before 
him. He is mistaken. Many disap- 
pointments await him. Things will oc- 
cur that he was not looking for. The 
hens will eat more, and lay less, than he 
expected. They will be contrary about 
setting at the desired time, there will be 
disease and death inthe flock. Don’t 
be discouraged. 

Persevere in your original idea. Work 
according to your plan. If you have 
chosen a special breed, (as you should 
have done) keep the fowls pure bred. 
If you cannot do that and keep anumber 
of breeds, let all the others go, stick to 
your own ideal breed. Reputation and 
reward will surely come to you in time. 

Persevere in your determination to 
se?l all hens two years old. They have 
been good layers and are handsome 
fowls? All right, their looks will help 
to sellthem. Let them go attwo years 
old. 

Persevere in selecting and keeping 
choice pullets. As long as you do this 
your flock will continue to improve, and 
not otherwise. 

Persevere in selling all cockerels not 
needed. One to twenty-five hens is 
enough to keep. Sell the others as soon 
as marketable. 

Persevere in fighting filth. Keep 
things clean. Not necessarily every day, 
but as often as needed, be around with 
the shovel, the broom, the kerosene, the 
whitewash. 

Persevere in keeping an account of 
expenses and receipts. It will pay for 
the trouble. If your flock is not paying 
you will know it, and the reason why. 

Persevere in now and then adding new 
blood to the flock by purchase of high 
grade birds, the best you can get. 
It will cost something; but it is 
absolutely necessary if the constitutional 
vigor of the flock is to be preserved. 
Inbreeding may do very well for Jersey 
cattle. It will not do atall with any 
breed of fowls. 

Persevere in looking after the fowls. 
Know each one personally. They will 
soon know you, too, if you treat them 
well. 

Persevere in the business with a view 
to enlarging it. That is if your purpose 
is to keep fowls as a business. If it is 
your intention to keep poultry for family 
use only, that is another thing. But if 
you are strictly in the poultry business 
for a living, don’t let well enougli alone 
until you have all the fowls you have 
room and capacity for.—John W: Todd,’ 





in Fancier’s Review. 


POULTRY PAID OFF THE MORTGAGE. 


At first I was discouraged and did not 
see how I could ever pay the mortgage 
and feed and clothe my littlefamily. At 
this critical time my mother visited me 
and brought a present of a brown Leg- 
horn hen and rooster. They were placed 
in an empty hen house and fed on the 
table scraps and kitchen bits. The hen 
laid all winter and amply repaid for what 
she and her mate ate. 

In April becoming broody, I set twelve 
Brahma eggs, and obtained eleven chicks. 
They were brought up by hand that the 
hen might continue sitting. The second 
incubation resulted in twelve chicks. 
Both broods were raised without the loss 
of achick. Eleven Brahmas and three 
Leghorn roosters were sold at a profit of 
$9.40. 

With ten hens the second winter began, 
and from October 1 to April 1, $12.79 
was cleared. In April four hens set on 
Brahma eggs, hatched thirty-eight chicks 
and later on, being reset with two more, 
hatched fifty-nine Leghorns. Eggs and 
poultry were sold to the owner of a 
fashionable hotel at top prices, receiving 
for sixty-nine hens and chicks, $48.30, 
and [ had forty pullets to begin the third 
winter. 

Divided into four flocks of 10 each—as 
I had observed from previous experience 
that small flocks usually do better than 
large ones—they were placed in winter 
quarters. The winter was extremely 
cold. Eggs are sold at high prices so I 
managed to clear from the 40 hens $68.70. 
In the spring I raised 160 Brahmas and 
131 Leghorns, but, as the hotel manage- 
ment had changed sent my eggs and 
broilers to Boston, and, although I did 
not get as good prices, cleared $131.58. 
That season I raised 19 turkeys, my first 
experience, and lost several but learned 
to care for them. 

The fourth winter I kept four turkeys 
and 50 pullets, one pen being light 
Brahmas. These were fed as were the 
Leghorns, which caused them to become 
too fat to lay. I have since found that 
by feeding very little fatty food and 
keeping them at work they can be made 
to pay as well, if not better, than the 
boasted Leghorns. As it was, my net 
proceeds were $70.11 and again I raised 
221 chicks and 49 turkeys, which netted 
$177.47. 

In four years the pair of hens that my 
mother gave me had been the means of 
paying the mortgage that had looked so 
discouraging, again proving that" great 
oaks from little acorns grow. During 
this time I had managed the farm so as 
to get a living from it and pay the taxes. 
—Mrs. E. B. in Farm and Home. 

A Picture of Naples. 

Dr. W. O. Terry of Sacramento, who 
has visited Naples, says: ‘‘Naples is 
one of the toughest places in Christen- 
dom. It is a rare thing in that town to 
meet with any one who seems to recog- 
nize the bath as an institution of civi- 
lization. Men, women and children revel 
in dirt, particularly the latter. Boys 
and girls of ten years are often seen in 
public without a single garment to hide 
their nudity. The ordinary refreshments 
of life, as practiced in America, are un- 
known there. The public conveyances 
are crowded with passengers so redolent 
of garlic that it is often preferable to 
get out and walk. Doubtless everybody 
eats garlic in order to keep from being 
overcome with its odoriferous scent, as 
a matter of protection. 

‘*But worst of all in Italy are the ter- 
rible drain of taxation and the corrup- 
tion on the part of men in high official 
position. The railroads, for instance, 
which ought to bring in large revenues 
to the government, are a source of ex- 
pense. The explanation is that every- 
body connected with their operation is 
engaged in stealing. The charge is 
made openly, and I never once heard it 
disputed. ’’—Washington Post. 











The Jap “Tadaima.” 

My own experience of Japanese rail- 
ways certainly did not give the idea 
that they were a businesslike people. 
A few regiments of guards, return- 
ing in triumph from Formosa last No- 
vember, upset the whole service on the 
Tokaido, the main line in Japan, for a 
week, and the general management, 
even in normal times, would bring dis- 
credit on, say, the Southeastern at its 
worst. 

In their general mode of life, too, I 
cannot say that I observed any qualities 
which I should describe as businesslike 
—if you want a thing done in a hurry, 
they answer ‘“‘tadaima,’’ ‘‘all in a good 
time,’’ which means any time between 
now and the new year. When sightsee- 
ing—e. g.,visiting a factory—after hav- 
ing seen one thing a pause invariably 
follows, during which one is entertained 
to a smoke and acupof tea, which, 
though hospitable and pleasant, does 
not conduce to getting through the 
sightseeing that day.—National Re- 
view. 





Tan Spots Over Dogs’ Eyes. 

These spots are believed to afford an 
example of protective markings perpet- 
uated by natural selection. They seem 
to have been acquired at a comparative- 
ly recent period, when the dog had be- 
come semidomesticated. The original 
dog was red and did not possess these 
spots. When he slept, he hid himself 
from possibile enemies, but this the 
semidomesticated dog could not always 
do. Now, when the color changed by 
domestication and selected breeding, 
and dogs became pied and black, those 
which had spots over their eyes would 
look when asleep as though their eyes 
were open and still on watch. There- 
fore their enemies would be deceived, 
and they would be less liable to be kill- 
ed during sleep than dogs which had 
no such spots. Thus they survived and 
transmitted their peculiarity to their 
offspring. These spots are supposed to 
be the most, if not the only, perma- 
nent markings on dogs. —San Francisco 


Chronicle. ¢ 


It Failed to Walk. 
**Speaking of ‘Hamlet’ with Hamlet 
left out,’’ said the weary and wayworn 
erstwhile Polonius, ‘‘it ain’t a marker 
to ‘Hamlet’ with the ghost left out.’’ 
And the Rialto was 400 miles away. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 








An Italian patent, including fees and 
taxes for one year, costs $100. It is 
granted for 15 years and must be 
worked within two. 


The leaders of a flock of migrating 
wild geese become tired sooner than 
others and are frequently relieved by 








their fellows. 


CATCHING COD IN MAINE. * 
The Fishermen Set Out Trawls With Three 
Thousand Hooks Attached. 

In the herring fishery everything is 
done with the seine. In fishing for cod, 
halibut and hake hand lines are used to 
a limited extent, but most of the cap- 
tures are made by trawls. All of the 
craft are schooner rigged, and but few 
of them carry topmasts. This gives 
them a slovenly appearance aloft, but 
they do away with the spar because the 
craft rolls less in a sea when at anchor. 
There are no fine lines about the hulls. 
The object is room and stability, and 
while they are good seaboats they are 
not fast sailers. The owners of the craft 
find traw!s, small boats, salt and pro- 
visions, and two trips a year is the av- 
erage for the craft which salts her fish 
on board. 

Out of the fleet a few take ice and re- 
turn to market with fresh fish every 
two or three weeks, but the majority 
catch and salt down. The crew go on 
shares. When ¢he craft returns, the 
owners figure up the expense of the 
outfit and add to it half the value of 
the catch. What is left is divided pro 
rata among the crew. If the catch has 
been good, each one of the 16 or 18 
men has made about $40 per month, 
but it is quite as likely that he won’t 
have made a dollar a day, though he has 
had free board all the time, and good 
board at that. Fishing on the banks at 
any time of the yearis hard and dis- 
agreeable work. 

Codfish are very erratic in their 
movements. A schooner may have fish 
around her for 30 days, one day being 
as good as another, or she may sail and 
drift for three or four days without 
getting a bite. If luck is with her, 
down goes the anchor, and the trawlers 
begin to work. A trawl may be de- 
scribed as a rope many hundred feet 
long, to which at intervals of 38 inches 
fishhooks are attached by lines about 
two feet long. There are 8,000 hooks to 
the average trawl, which is attended by 
two men. Each man has 1,500 hooks to 
bait and care for. The rope is weighted 
to sink within a few feet of the bottom 
and is then buoyed. The trawl is gen- 
erally set late in the afternoon and 
overhauled the next morning. 

If luck is with the fishermen, 500 cod 
may be taken from a trawl. They are a 
voracious fish, and in seizing the bait 
firmly hook themselves. It often hap- 
pens that the 3,000 hooks may be over- 
hauled without securing more than 50 
fish, but again the catch may be 2,500. 
The boats of the trawlers look some- 
thing like ordinary river skiffs, but 
are very buoyant and easily handled. A 
schooner with 16 men aboard puts out 
4 trawls and 8 men. The rest are 
left to work the craft and attend to the 
fish as they come in. —Lewiston Journal. 





The Chinese Religion, 

Chinese religion has never had the 
puerilities, the animal cults, the cruel- 
ties and fanaticism of other religions. 
Like the Jews, the Chinese had very 
vague ideas of future rewards and pun- 
ishments and of life after death. Their 
ancestor cult had no mythologic motive 
like that of India or Japan. The Chi- 
nese, like the Jews and ancient Egyp- 
tians, had the philosophic conception 
that continuation of life lies not in the 
immortality of the soul, but in the per- 
petual remembrance of the righteous by 
mankind. The Chinese could not perse- 
vere with metaphysical problems, and 
so did not advance. 

Confucius appeared at a time when 
the Chinese felt the need of a religion; 
but the greatest of their religious re- 
formers was Lao-tseu, who was born 
about 604 B. C., or half a century be- 
fore Confucius. He introduced the word 
Tao, ‘‘way,’’ for the idea of divinity, 
which previously was confused with the 
visible sky (Schang-ti). Tao is the ele- 
ment from which everything comes and 
to which everything returns. Lao-tseu 
also taught that the departure of the 
soul from the body was no disaster for 
us. But he was too vague to be a con- 
vincing reformer. Confucius was not an 
original thinker like Lao-tseu; he culled 
what he liked from the older writers, 
and allowed people to believe what they 
chose. When consulted, he spoke in an 
oracular manner, and while satisfying 
no one he offended nobody. —Nature. 





A Sympathetic Youth. 

‘*Papa,’’ said Georgie, ‘‘I’m so sorry 
sometimes about all the trouble I give 
mamma. ’’ 

**She hasn’t complained. ’’ 

‘‘No, she’s very patient. But she 
often sends me off to the shops for 
things, and they are a good way off, and 
I know she gets cross waiting when 
she’s in a hurry.’’ 

‘Not often, I fancy.’’ 

**Oh, she’s nearly always in a hurry. 
She gets everything all ready for baking 
and finds at the last minute she hasn’t 
any baking powder, or she gets a pud- 
ding all mixed and finds she hasn’t any 
nutmeg or something, and then she’s in 
an awful stew, ’cause the oven is all 
ready and maybe company coming, and 
Ican’t run a very long distance, you 
know, and I feel awfully sorry for poor 
mamma. ”’ 

“Humph! Well, what can we do 
about it?’ 

“I was thinking you might get me a 
bicycle. ’’—-Boston Traveller. 





Letter Comes For President Monroe, 

In the White House mail on June 1 
was a letter addressed to ‘‘His Excel- 
lency, James Monroe, President of the 
U. 8.”’ It came from British Guiana 
and contained an urgent request for the 
autograph of the author of the famous 
doctrine against foreign encroachments 
on the American continent. The writer 
is a Venezuelan resident of British 
Guiana, who evidently expects great 
things of ‘‘President Monroe’’ in the 
territorial dispute between Great Brit- 
ain and Venezuela.—Washington Star. 





The Decisive Test. 
*‘When do you think woman will 
reach the climax of her ability?’’ 
‘When she can send a ten word tele- 
gram without adding a postscript.’’— 
Detroit Free Press. 





Variations. 

**I wish,’’ said the editor of the com- 
ic journal, ‘‘that you would give us 
something first rate in the way of a bi- 
cycle joke. ’’ 

‘I’m afraid the bicycle joke has been 
overworked lately,’’ was the answer. 
“H’m! Maybe it has. Well, give us 
something about the bicycle joke being 
a chestnut. ’’—Detroit Tribune. 





Beloved, let us love so well, our 
work shall still be better for our love, 
and still our love be sweeter for our 
work, and each commended for the sake 
of each by all true lovers and true 





workers born.—Mrs. Browning. 








TIPS IN ENGLAND. ~ 
Two Well Guarded Places Into Which 
They Got a New Yorker. 

‘*It is amazing,’’ said a New Yorker, 
**to see what a tip will do in England. 
When I was younger and more adven- 
turous than I am now, being in London 
I went down to Woolwich with the hape 
of seeing the inside of the arsenal. I 
went with the full knowledge that a re- 


States fora pass to the arsenal fora 
distinguished officer of our own army 
had been denied at the war office, upon 
the ground that, a war being then in 
progress, the arsenal was closed against 
visitors. I hung around one of the gates 
until the men came out at the noon 
hour, and, finally falling in with a man 
that I took for a foreman, slipped a tip 
into his hand and explained what I was 
after. He must_have found me trust- 
worthy, for he explained that one af his 
squad was not going back after the noon 
meal, and having procured me a work- 
man’s coat smuggled me in through the 
gate with the crowd. Once inside I was 
safe enough, and by the aid of the man 
I had corrupted I saw nearly everything 
worth seeing. 

‘‘It was during the same visit to Eng- 
land that a friend of my father’s came 
to take him into the house of commons 
to hear a debate. He had been unable 
to obtain a pass for me, but I hurried 
down to the house of parliament, found 
a policeman, gave him a handsome tip, 
and told him I wished to get into the 
visitors’ gallery of the commons. I 
hardly expected to succeed, but that 
bobby disappeared and returned with a 
pass bearing the sigwature of Joseph 
Chamberlain, and in I went. I haven’t 
the slightest notion how the policeman 
obtained it. Perhaps it was a forgery, 
but it helped to convince me that in 
Great Britain more things are wrought 
by tips than by prayers.’’—New York 
Sun. 





DOGS KEPT THEM WARM. 


A Knife Manufacturing Town Where the 
Grinders Use Living Stoves. 

Thiers, an old town in the Auvergne, 
is famous for its steel knife industry. 
The town has retained much of its ro- 
mantic medizval character. Its streets 
are narrow and crooked, and the manu- 
facture of knives, the principal industry 
of the town, is not carried on in modern 
factories, but in ancient, small build- 
ings along the little river Durolle, 
which furnishes the power for the in- 
dustrial township. Curious and unique, 
as everything else in Thiers, is the meth- 
od of work of the people engaged in 
grinding the knives. 

The grinders, men and women, lay 
stretched out on wooden planks, over 
which they sometimes throw sheepskins 
to soften the boards. Head, shoulders 
and arms reach over the end of the 
board, and with their hands they hold 
unceasingly the rough steel blades upon 
the big grindstone which revolves be- 
neath them by means of a powerful yet 
simple transmission, It is a very com- 
ical aspect to see these people at work, 
particularly because every one of the 
workmen has a small, long haired dog, 
who serves as a sort of live stove. Dur- 
ing the long winter in the mountains a 
body stretched out at full length suffers 
much from cold in these ill protected 
mills, and since it is not possible for 
the workman to warm himself by a 
change of position or by moving his 
limbs this peculiar expedient has been 
adopted in Thiers. The dogs are well 
trained to their office. One whistle of 
their master calls them up, and a sim- 
ple turn of the body indicates to them 
where they have to lie down to give 
new warmth to the body of their mas- 
ter.—Philadelphia Press. 





Apples Are Good Nightcaps. 

The apple is such a common fruit 
that very few persons are familiar with 
its remarkably efficacious medicinal 
properties, states The Bulletin of Phar- 
macy. Everybody ought to know that 
the very best thing he can do is to eat 
apples just before retiring for the night. 
Persons uninitiated in the mysteries of 
the fruit are liable to throw up their 
hands in horror at the visions of dys- 
pepsia which such a suggestion may 
summon up, but no harm can come even 
to a delicate system by the eating of 
ripe and juicy apples just before going 
to bed. 

The apple is excellent brain food, be- 
cause it has more phosphoric acid in 
easily digested shape than other fruits. 
It excites the action of the liver, pro- 
motes sound and healthy sleep and 
thoroughly disinfects the mouth. This 
is not all. The apple helps the kidney 
secretions and prevents calculus growths, 
while it obviates indigestion and is one 
of the best known preventives of disease 
of the throat. Everybody should be fa- 
miliar with such knowledge. 





A Breery Irishman. 
Penrose Fitzgerald, the member of 
parliament for Cambridge, is a breezy, 


stories are told. He is rather nearsight- 
ed, and seldom remembers names. A 
few days ago he met a fellow member 
of parliament, Viscount Kilcoursie, who 
had just become Earl of Cavan. The 
new earl spoke to Mr. Fitzgerald in the 
lobby and, observing a puzzled look, 
was good enough to say pleasantly: “I 
see you don’t know wholam. My name 
is Cavan.’’ ‘‘Of course, of course, my 
dear fellow,’’ was the answer, ‘‘but for 
the moment, I admit, I took you for 
that ass Kilcoursie.”’ 





A Qualified Victory. 

‘*What’s the matter, Jack? You don’t 
behave like a man who has just become 
engaged toa lovely girl—smoking all 
day and pretending: to read instead of 
finishing your picture for the academy.’’ 
“Oh, what’s the use? The fellow I 





cut out ison the hanging: committee: '’ 


quest from the minister of the United |} 


popular Irishman, of whom many good | fF 


DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub- 
scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
been duly appointed Administrator on the 
estate of 
_ RisHwoxrts A. Gray, late of Vassalboro, 
in the county. of Kennebec, deceased, and 
iven bonds as the law directs. All persong 
1aving demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 
May 11,1896. 34* Wriiiam E. Gray. 


)XECUTOR’S NOTICE. 

4 hereby gives notice thathe has been duly 
appointed Executor of the will of Mary A, 
-RESCOTT, late of Augusta, in the County of 
Kennebec, deceased, and given bonds as the 
law. directs. All persons having demands 
against the estate of said deceased are desired 
to present the same for settlement, and all in- 
debted thereto are requested to make pay- 
ment immediately. RicHarp E. Goopwin. 

June 22, 1896. 35° 





The subscriber 





K ere COUNTY. ..In Court of Pro- 
bate held at Augusta on the fourth Mon- 

ay of June, 1896. : 

ym. T, SEARLS, Guardian of James W, 
CrarK of Chelsea, in said county, a person of 
unsound mind, having petitioned for license 
to sell the following real estate of said ward, 
the proceeds to placed on interest, viz: 
All the interest of said ward in the real estate 
owned by his father, the late Henry Clark of 
Chelsea, at the time of his decease: . 

RDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend ata Probate 
Court, then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted. 

. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 34* 


y ENNEBEUCCOUNTY. .In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 

June, 1896. i 

Ws. T. SEARLS, Guardian of SARAH CLARK 
of Chelsea, in said county, a person of un- 
sound mind, having petitioned for license to 
sell the following real estate of said ward 
| the proceeds to be placed on interest, viz: All 
| the interest of said ward in the estate of her 
late husband, Henry Clark, deceased; also 
a certain lot of land paranased, by said Sarah 
Clark of William llins, situated in said 
Chelsea: : j 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
| three weeks saccessively prior to the second 

Monday of July next, in the Maine 
| Farmer, a newspaper pesnsed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said 
petition should not be granted. 

G,. T. STEVENs, Judge. 
Attest: 


Howarp Owen, Register. 34 
ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn 








Probate 
Court, held at Augusta, on the fourth Mon- 

day of June, 1896. 
Wa. P. HASKELL, Executor of the last will 
and testament of Otrve C. McCausLAnD, 


late of West Gardiner, in said county, de- 
ceased, having presented his first account as 
Executor of said will for allowance: 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court, then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the same should not be 
allowed. 3. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 35* 





ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
June, 1896. k 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and_testament of L. JANE 
Gray, late of China, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be roved, approved and allow 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceaseu. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 35° 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. . . In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
June, 1896. 

Emery O, BEAN, Executor of the last 
will and tetament of SNELL Tuurston, late 
of Readfield, in said county, deceased, havy- 
ing presented his first and final account as 
Executor of said will for allowance: ; 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate then tobe holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should 
not be allowed. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: HowArRp OwEn, Register, 35* 


K Seay COUNTY. ..In Court of Pro- 
bate, held at Augusta, on the fourth 
Monday of June, 1896. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 





the last will and _ testament of JERUSHA 
&. E_per, late of Windsor, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 


three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 
that all persons interested may attend ata 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allow 


as the last will and testament of the said 
deceased. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 35 


K BRaFSee COUNTY. . . In Probate Court 
held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
of June, 1896. 

On petition of ADELINE BLANCHE DuTTON, 
that she be allowed to take the name of ADE- 
LINE BLANCHE TOWNSEND: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Angusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Pro- 
bate Court then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said pe- 


tition should not be grant d. 
. T, STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owey, Register. 35 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..Jn Probate Court 
a at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
June, 1896. 

Cc, J. BraGpon, Executor of the last will 
and testament of C. B. Braapon, late of 
Monmouth, in said county, deceased, having 
presented his first account as Executor 
of said will for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the fourth Mon- 
day of July next, in the aine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all per- 
sons interested may attend at a Proba 
Court, then to be holden at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the same should 
not be allowed. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

A Howarp Owen, Register. 35° 











ENNEBEC COUNTY...Jn Probate Court 

at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
June, 1896. 2 
On petition for appointment of Mervin 8, 
Hotway, Administrator on the estate of 
Mary B. THoms of Augusta, deceased: _ 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
‘armer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend ata Probate 
Court, then to be holden at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any. why the prayer of said petition 
shou!d not be granted. 

G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 34° 
ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 

at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
June, 1896. : 
E. 8. Foac, Executor of the last will 
and testament of JoHN M. PLUMMER, 
late of Augusta, in said county, deceased, hav- 
ing presented his first and final account jas 
Executor of said will for allowance: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of July next, in the ne 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
of pesens interested may attend at a 
of Probate, then to be held at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. . T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 35 


Bn. Ww. Whitehouse, 
Attorney at Law, Broker and Dealer in Real 
170 Water &t., Anenata. Me. 
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Do You Use It? 


It’s the best thing for the 
hair under all circumstances. 
Just as no man by taking 
thought can add an inch to 
his stature, so no preparation 


can make hair. The utmost 
that can be done is to pro- 
mote conditions favorable to 
growth. This is done by 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It re- 
moves dandruff, cleanses the 
scalp, nourishes the soil in 
which the hair grows, and, 
just as a desert will blossom 
under rain, so bald heads grow 
hair, when the roots are nour- 
ished. But the roots must be 
there. If you wish your hair 
to retain its normal color, or 
if you wish to restore the lost 
tint of gray or faded hair use 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect June 21, 1896. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave werrry 1.10 A. 
M.,, t12.50, 1.20, 11.00 P. M., 112.55 A M., via 
Brunswick ané Augusta, Me 11.10 A. M.,, 

1.26 P. M.. via Lewiston and bag eR: way? 
Brunswick, 1 38 oot t .30 P.M., 112.20 A. 
1.50 A. M., Teave Beth, 1.15 P.M. 
and 12.00 
Rer) 12.08 an 2.35 Pp. 

ower) 12.50 and t11.20 P.M. ; leave ee 
2.20, 3.25 P. M,, t1.23 and 2°40 A. M.; lea 
Au usta, 2.35, 3.47 P. M., ood ay 45 and 2. bs 
A. M.; leave Skowhegan, 1 pe. M.; leave 
Waterville, 2.30 and 3.30 A. i, 6.45 (mixed), 
1.38, 3.17, 4.30 P, M. 

‘FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK CO 
Leave Ro 5.00 A. M. and 3.20 P. M. 
leave Ban or for Ellsworth and Mt. Deseri 

Bar Harbor, 5.15 and 6. - A. M.. 





ito Becert Ferry,) 9.10 A. M. 5 and 
4.45 a M., and 8.20 and 11.35 A. My a ood 
only; for Bucksport, 7.20 A. M., 1.00 and 


5.05, except Saturday and Sunday, and 7.00 
P.M. ., Saturdays only. 

A Gain Te Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 
1.00 P. M., for Lewiston and Farmington. 
Evening it leave Portland at 5.10 , 
for Lewiston; 5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
Augusta, and Waterville. 

e mid-day trains connect for Rockland 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, Rangeley, 
North Anson, Skowhegan, elfast, Dexter, 
Dover and Foxcroft and Bucksport, and night 
trains run every night between Boston and 
Bangor, and Bar Harbor, connecting at Bruns- 
wick for Lewiston, Bath, and by waiting at 
jynction points, for Gkowhegan. excepting 

onday mornings. and for Belfast, Dexter, 
and Bucksport, excepting Sunday mornings. 

FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY* 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 630 A. M. and 
4.10 P. M.: leave Houlton, 9.00 A. M. 
2.16 P.M. via B. & A., 4.30 P.M. via C. 
leave St. Stephen, 7 "30 A. M., 5.00 P. M: 
leave Vanceboro, 10. 00 A. M. and 7.30 P. M. 
leave Bar Harbor, 7 7.00, 10.30 A. M., 4.10, 8.45 

ym Pandey $5.40 A. M.; leave Elisworth, 
8.08, 11.48 A . 1.25, 5.40 and 10.10 P. M.; 
and Sundays, 6.58 A. M., and 2.00 P. M.; leave 
Bucksport, 5.50, 10.00 A. M. . 3.50 P.M.; leave 
Bangor 7.00. 9.30 A. M., 1.40, 8.00 and 11.25 
8.15 A. M., Sundays only; leave Dover 
and Foxcroft via, Dexter) 6.45, 7.00 A. Me 
1.10, 4.20 5° M.; leave Belfast, 7.00 A. 

: ; leave Skowhegan, 8.10 A. M., 
jjleave eee ville (via Winthrop) 
8.57 A. M,, 2.25 P. M.; (via A mgery 9.00, 
11.00 A, M., 2.25, 3.18, 10.08 2 5. 10A. ~ 
9.45 A, M.. Sundays only; t. A 
6.25, 9.45 11.35 A. cr §.06,,3.50 vy .00 “M. 
A. i. Sundays ote 

A. "Ma 4.00 





sare 


, "05 A. +9 
yt FP. T 12.35, a, A. M. 
; &. Fondaye on 7: } leave 

M.. lonre 


2.36, 4.28, 4. 
(night); 11.20 A 
‘armington, 8. 25 

Lewiston (upper) 7. ib, 10. a0. ‘To. i A. oM; 
» M.. and Sundavs RAO A, M,, 4.1 oP. 47° 


leave Lewiston (ower) 6.50, 10.10 A. M., 5. 20, 


000. 
before noon a portion of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railway passenger station at 
Wheeling was swept away by the flood 


Stems of General Hetws, 





Che Mlarhets. 





The strike at Cleveland, Ohio, resulted 
on Thursday night inariot. One man 
was killed. 

The debt statement shows a net in- 
crease in the public debt less cash in the 
treasury, during June, of $1,820,852.50. 

“Old Glory’? was very much in evi- 
dence in London on the Fourth of July. 
The day ‘was celebrated in a more os- 
tentatious way than ever before. The 
weather was superb. 

The passenger station of the Boston 
and Maine railroad at Suncook, N. H., 
was entered by burglars, early Thursday 
morning, and a small amount of money 
taken. The break shows that profes- 
sionals did the work. The depot has 
been for several years a mecca of cranks. 


By the explosion of natural gas at the 
Evergreen Hotel, six miles from Alle- 
ghany City, Pa., "Friday night, six per- 
sons were seriously injured. It is feared 
that three of the six are fatally hurt. 
The hotel was badly damaged. The ex- 
plosion was caused by a break in the 
gas pipe. 

High water in the Frazier river under- 
mined the tracks between Agassiz and 
Hope on the Canadian Pacific, Dominion 
of Canada, Friday night, and when the 
east bound freight struck the weak spot 
the train, consisting of eight cars loaded 
with tea and one with coal, was thrown 
into the river. A brakeman was killed, 
and the fireman and engineer injured. 
The river is reported by the Canadian 
Pacific Company to be subsiding. 

A heavy rain prevailed at Omaha, Neb., 
Wednesday. Over four and a half inches 
of water fell. Indian creek is the high- 
est it has been since 1881. The bottoms 
are flooded toa depth of from 5 to 15 
feet and the water extends up in town as 
far as the post office. Considerable loss 
to live stock is reported and the damage 
to crops will be extensive. All through 
northern Gage county there are floods, 
and the residents in the lowlands have 
been forced to leave their homes. 


Dr. J. I. Ferron, one of the best known 
free silver advocates in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, was arrested, Tuesday, on the 
charge of mailing a postal card on which 
was inscribed language defamatory of 
the characters of John Sherman and 
President Cleveland. Dr. Ferron inti- 
mated that “Judge Lynch would make 
short work of them, and possibly raise 
the price of hemp in spite of the gold 
basis.”” The defendant waived examina- 
tion. His bond was fixed at $500. 
Sydney Randolph, a negro, charged 
with the brutal assault upon the Buxton 
family at Gaithersburg, Maryland, on 
May 25th, which resulted in the death 
of little Sadie Buxton, was taken from 
Rockville jail, where he was confined, 
awaiting the action of the November 
grand jury, Friday morning, by a mob of 
thirty or forty masked men and hanged 
near Rockville. He went to his death 
without saying whether he was guilty or 
not of the horrible crime, his only utter- 
ances being cries of murder as he was 
carried by the resolute body of men from 
the jail. The lynching seems to have 
caused little excitement. Everybody 
believed him guilty of the horrible crime 
which, guilty or not guilty, he has paid 
the penalty of. 

The storm which passed over Wheel- 


ing, West Va., and vicinity, Monday 
night, was particularly severe. Two 


Baltimore & Ohio Railway bridges across 
the Wheeling creek at that place were 
badly damaged. The creek throughout 
its length is out of banks, buildings and 
crops have been washed aw ay. Two 
Baltimore & Ohio Railway bridges 
across the Grove Creek were swept away, 
also 400 yards of track at the Narrows. 
At Moundsville the farm house of James 
Barry was washed away. Mrs. Barry 


and daughter were drowned. The esti- 


mate of damage reported exceeds $200,- 
Later dispatches state that just 


in Wheeling creek. A number of cars 


ss" in the depot at the time were 
ost, 


Four blocks of the wharf front of the 
Mallory Steamship Line, 26 Santa Fé 
Railroad cars and 5800 bales of jute, a 


0 P. M., 10.30 A. M., Sundays only, large quantity of bagging and ties and 

j tine mid-day express train runs daily, leas leay-| some general merchandise, wool and 
Brunswick 1.38, Augusta 2.35, Watorvitle cotton, were destroyed at Galveston, 
3.13, arrive at Bangor 4.36 P. M., connecting | Texas, Thursday, by fire. The !oss will 
for an end pom Lewiston and Bath, but not for probably amount to from $200,000 to 
The morning train from Au and f tore. $300,000. The amount of the insurance 
noon trains from Bangor an ston, Con-/is not known. The cause of the fire was 


nect for Rockland. Trains 1 lt, between Au. 
ta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, 

tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven- 
ient hours, for time of which, as well as 
of trains at stations act mentioned above, ref. 
erence may be had to posters at stations ane 
other public places, or Time Table Folder wil) 
be cheerfully furnished on application to the 
Generel Passenger nt. 

y. 





F.E E. Booruey, Vieo Pre — EC Gen’l Jon'l Migr. 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 
June 20, 1896, 


KENNEBEC STEAMBOAT CO. 


FOR BOSTON! 


Daily Service, COMMENCING June 15, 1896 
Str. DELLA COLLINS 
will leave Augusta at 
1.30 P. M,, Hallowell 
2, ceqnecting with the 


KENNEBES 
SAGADAHOG, 


Which alternately leave Gardiner at_3.35 P. 
M., Richmond 4.20, Bath at 6, and Popham 
Beach at 7, daily, (Sundays excepted) for Bos- 

n 

RETURNING, will leave Lincoln’s wharf, 
Boston, every evening (Sundays excepted) at 
6 o’clock, for landings on Kennebec River, 
arriving at Bath in season to connect with 
early morning boat for Boothbay and adjacent 
islands, and trains on Maine Central and Knox 
& Lincoln R. R. 

-FARES, from Augusta, Hallowell and Gar- 
din ner, $2; Richmond, $1.75; Bath, $1.50. 
Round trip tickets to Boston and return, from 
Augusta, Hallowell and Gardiner, $3.50; Rich- 
mond, $3; Bath, 3250, good for the season. 
Staterooms $1, $1.50, and a few very large 
——t. 5 9 

Augusta. 


C. A. CoLE, ji "Ha fowell, 
Joun 8. RYAN, Agent, Gardiner. 
. B. Drake, President. 












@ THE CHAIN HANCING @ 
CATTLE STANCHION. 








The only flexible swinging Stanchion in the 
market. Write for circulars and prices. 


0. H. ROBERTSON, FORESTVILLE, CONN. 


"Mention Farmer when writing. 


JERSEYS FOR SALE. 


We offer for sale several sons and 





sogvige Wot peicg an potigrese 
‘or prices an 
assalboro, Me. 


spontaneous combustion of wool. The 
fire started at the foot of 25th street and 
spread rapidly in both directions. The 
wharf sheds were dry, and burned with 
great rapidity and were totally consumed. 
The flames quickly enveloped and de- 
stroyed a train of cars outside of the 
sheds. The burned sheds were owned 
by the Mallory Steamship Line and the 
burned docks were the property of the 
Galveston Wharf Company. The largest 
shed was 1200 feet long, and 100 feet 
wide, The other shed was about one 
third the size of this, 





Awful Disaster. 
Steamer Empress of China, which ar- 
rived, Wednesday, at Vancouver, B. C., 
brings Yokohama advices dated June 18, 


8 days later than the Japanese earth- 
quake, which was accompanied by great 
tidal waves, brief accounts of which were 
received by cable. 

Disconnected reports of the terrible 
visitation are published in the Japanese 
press. 

They would indicate that the cable ad- 
vices were not in the least exaggerated. 
The loss of life was in the thousands and 
the destructon of property enormous. 
The centre of the disturbance was the 
island of Kinkawa Zan. Between Kin- 
kawa Zan on the south and Hachinoye 
on the north, about 170 miles, practically 
the whole coast was swept by the wave, 
and over half of the town of Kwawaiishi 
was swept away. 

Many persons were drowned or killed. 

Four hundred deaths are reported at 
Hashakami and 300 buildings destroyed; 
1450 deaths at Koidizumi, and 600 at 
Utatsu Mura. 

At Hachinoye Minato, 11 persons were 
killed. 

At Okachiham 80 buildings were swept 
away and deaths numbered 31. In three 
districts of Motoyoshi, Ojika and Momo, 
Miyaga Prefecture, the greatest damage 
was done by the tidal wave during the 
night. 

According to the report of the author- 
ities in the district of Motoyoshi alone 
the deaths were 1030, and buildings 
washed away 560. 

At Moroika during the night of June 
15, there were repeated earthquakes. 

The eastern coast of Iwaiteken was 
washed by a tidal wave and the damage 
done was beyond description. 

The worst was experienced in the 
three tewns of Kamaishi, Miyako and 
Sakari. All the employés of the tele- 
graph office at Kohiro-Hama were 
drowned by the tidal wave. The office 
of the Yamada was swept away. 

A telegram from Iwaiateken says the 
number of persons who either lost their 
lives or were injured is 2000 in the Saka- 
rima Chi Kesen district. The town was 
swept away. 

The whole eastern coast of Miyagi Ken 
Prefecture was washed away by the tidal 
wave at 8 P. M., June 15. 

The steamer Kawanoura Maru collided 
with and sank the Hozui Marui off Hiro- 
shima during the storm and 178 lives 
were lost. 
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BEPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


[Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.]} 


Live Stock YArRps, July 7, 1896. 
AT BRIGHTON. 

Ye 
Maine Drovers. x 3 3 3 
3 e| ° 
=x i) 7) > 
W. W. Hall & Son, 37 21 
Libby Bros., 27 20 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE sT0CK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 3,836; sheep, 11,041; hogs, 19,- 

062; veals, 1,402; horses, 335. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 64; sheep, —; hogs, —; 
veals, 41; horses, 75. 

CATTLE AND SHEEP EXPORTS FOR OLD 

ENGLAND. 

From Boston for the week 2181 cattle, 
no sheep or horses. On State cattle 
steady prices obtained 934@10c, dressed 
weight. On State sheep an improve- 
ment of \gc, being 12c, lb. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 

Market well stocked with cattle from 
the West, but not from the State of Maine 
this week. It must be haying time, or 
there would have been more stock from 
the State than there was. Rather a poor 
representation it was thought by butch- 
ers who were waiting for the train to ar- 
rive. Cattle remain at steady prices, no 
definite change, 2'¢@43{c, live weight. 

Values on sheep as last week with 
none for export. General tone steady. 
Some spring lambs disposed of at 544@ 
6léc perlb. Old sheep, 2@4c; yearlings, 
3@514c. 

Fat hogs are in demand and at un- 
changed prices. The Western at 314@4c, 
live weight, and the Northern at 414c, as 
sold dressed weight. 

The calf market did not show up in 
large proportions this week. More could 
have been sold at Watertown, for which 
good prices are paid. A number of lots 
were sold there at 5c per ]b. Sales most- 
ly at 4@43{c per lb. Drinkers, 244 @3c. 

At the opening the milch cow trade 
was very quiet, even speculators were 
slow to make purchases. Something 
doing in extra to choice grade cows at 
$40@$58. Common grades, $20@$38. 

A broken week for the sale of horses. 
Saturday was the regular auction sale 
day, and being the Fourth, nothing was 
being done. Shippers landed but few 
horses at Boston during the week. Com- 
mon grades selling at $55@$90. Chunks 
at $100@$125. Draft and drive, $100@ 
$200, as to quality. 

Three thousand pounds of live poultry 

received and selling at 10@lic lb., 

the latter price was for spring chickens. 
MAINE SALES. 

The stock of the week was repre- 
sented by W. W. Hall & Son and Libby 
Bros., with milch cows and veal calves 
only, not a beef ‘critter’ from the State. 
Cows at prices ranging from $25@55, 
and veal calves were moved in to the 
hands of butchers at 4'4@43jc, mostly 
from the west; only 40 odd head of calves 
from the East this week. P. W. Thomp- 
son will probably be at market next 
week with cows and veal calves. 


REMARKS. 


The Fourth of July week caused large 
supplies of fresh meats to be consumed 
in and about Boston, as large num- 
bers congregate in large cities upon 
a holiday. Lamb sold quite freely, and 
veal came in full play, and this week 
there is a fair demand for live stock of 
the different descriptions. There are 
every week arrivals of Maine horses for 
Boston market, and dealers at their sale 
stables seem to hanker after such stock, 
as horses from that source are generally 
well broken, and satisfactory to the 
buyer. Some quite speedy horses come 
from the State of Maine, and bring good 
prices. Calves steady in price, and a 
number of lots were sold at 5c per Ib., at 
the Watertown yards. 


LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON 
WEDNESDAY. 


LAST 


The arrivals of milch cows not as 
heavy as some weeks, which helps the 
trade. Prices that have ruled weak for 
a few weeks past have toned up a trifle. 
Libby Bros. sold 5 new milch cows at $40 
each; 5 springers $37 each; R. E. French 
sold 7 milch cows, $35 each; R. Connors 
4 milch cows (choice) at $50 each, and 4 
extra cows $42 each; Thompson & Han- 
son 2 cows $37 each, 1 at $40; S. Tracy, 
a Maine dealer, 1 cow at $43; A. C. Foss, 
2 milch cows $43 each. P. F. Litchfield 
sold milch cows $30@$60a head. Carr 
& Williamson sold 2 nice Jersey cows 
$42.50 each. W. F. Wallace sold milch 
cows at $32@$56 a head. J.S. Henry 
sold 3 choice cows $50 each, and cows 
from $30@50. C. W. Cheney sold 15 
young nice cows $45@55. 

Store Pigs—238 head at $1.25@4.00, a 
head. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, July 7, 1896. 

Flour and Meal—Tuesday noon—The 
market is quiet for flour. We quote win- 
ter wheat patents at $3 75@$4 25, winter 
wheat clears and straights at $3 35@ 
$4 00, spring wheat patents at $3 65@ 
$4 15, spring wheat clears and straights 
at $3@$3 65. These quotations include 
millers’ and jobbers’ prices. 

Corn meal is quiet at T70@72c per 
bag, and $165@1 70 per bbl. for choice 
kiln dried. Oat meal quiet, and we quote 
cut at $3 05@3 60, and rolled and*ground 
at $2 65@3 20. Rye flour sells at 
$2 55@3 00 per bbl., as to quality, and 
gralfam flour from $2 50@4 per bbl. 
Grain—There was a steadier market 
to-day, and in prices little change from 
Monday. Corn on the track here is held 
at 3714@37\¢c per bush for steamer yel- 
low, and to arrive shippers were quoting 
lower prices, offering Chicago No. 2 yel- 
low at 3614@36!gc, and No 3 yellow at 
3414@35c per bush. 

Oats in steady demand, with sales of 
clipped at 24@25c, No 2 white at 24c, No 
3 white at 23!¢c, and No 2 mixed at 22c 
per bush. Shippers offer clipped oats to 
arrive at 23!¢@24'¢c for No 1 and 2, with 
fancy at 25c, No 2 white at 2444c, No 3 
white at 23 lfc, and No 2 mixed ‘at 213;@ 
22¢ per bush. 

Millfeed—The market is quiet for bran, 
with spring selling at $11@$11 25, and 
winter at $12 50 for standard. 
Middlings range from $11 25 for spring 
up to $13 75 for wiuter. Mixed feed sells 
at$12 75 for winter. Red dog flour at 
$15 50@16, ground wheat at $16, lin- 
seed meal at $19, and cotton seed 
meal at $22 per ton. 

Hay and Straw—Hay is quiet, with 
choice at $19@20 per ton. Low 
ane quiet at $12@815 per ton, as to 
quality. Rye straw is dull, with sales 
at $28 per ton. Oat straw is quiet 
at $10 per ton. 

Pork provisions are easier on some 
cuts, with fresh ribs firmer at 8c. 
Lard is down to about the lowest prices 
on record in the Boston market, with 
tierces quoted at 434c; pails, 54@s3 34. 

Muttons and lambs are quiet and 
rather easy: Lambs, 10@13c for choice; 
fair to good, 8@10c; muttons, 5@7ke: 
yearlings, 41s@7'¢c; veals, 4@8c. 

Butter market not quite as steady as 
last week. Quotations: Nothern cream- 
ery, 164¢c; New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, 17@18c; creamery, 14@15c; ladles 
and imitations, 10@12%¢c. 

Cheese is quiet: New singles, 7c; 
twins, 7740 old, 744@8c. Liverpool is 
easier at 34s 6d 

sell fairly well at quotations: 





Eggs 
Western, 12@12'¢c; Indiana and Michi- 





Royal 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





Baking 
Powder 





gan, 1244@13c; eastern fresh, 13@l4c; 
nearby, 14@16c. 

Potatoes are very dull, with the mar- 
ket weak. The supply is full, and the 
quality is unsatisfactory. Choice are 
quoted at $1@1.25 per bbl; fair to good, 
ees poor and ordinary, 50@75 per 

1. 





AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.) 
WEDNESDAY, July 8. 

APpPLES—None in market. 
BEeans—Pea beans $1 25@140; Yel- 
low Eyes $1 50@1 75. 

ButTrER—Ball butter 15@18c. Cream- 
ery 20c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 

Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 05@1 10 per 
cwt. 

Eees—Fresh, 14c. per dozen. 

FLour—St Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 
$4 00@$5 00. 

Grain—Corn 56c; oats 40c; barley 65c, 
Rye 75c. 

Hay—Loose $12@14; pressed $14@16. 

STRAwW—$5 50@$6.00 

HipEs AND SKINs—Cow hides. 6c, 
@ic; ox hides, 2!c; bulls and stags, 
lige. 

LIME AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 50@$1 60. 

Larp—Tierce 6c; in tins, ‘8c; 
compound lard, 6c. 

MEAL—Corn 50c; rye 75@80c. 

SHORTS—$1 05@$1 10 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork, 7c.; 
beef per side 7@9c; ham 12c; fowls, 
12@14c., turkeys, 18c.; veals, 7@8c; 
round hog, 4%¢c.; mutton, 7@8c; 
spring lamb, 10@12c.; spring chickens, 
20¢ 


pure 


PropucE—Potatoes, 30c. per bushel; 
new potatoes, $1 75 per bushel; cab- 
bages, 2c. per lb.; beets, 40c. bushel; 
turnips, 40c. per bush. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, July 8 
AppLes—Evaporated, 6@7c. per lb. 
ButTrER—l7c. for choice family; 

creamery, 18@19c. 

Breans—Pea, $1 25@1 30; Yellow Eyes, | * 
$1 50@1 55. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
9'44@l10c; N. Y. Factory, 9144@10c. 

FLour—Superfine, $2 90@$3 15; Spring 
X and XX,$400@4 15; Roller Michigan, 
$3 85@3 95; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$4 10@4 15. 

FisH—Cod, Shore, $4 50@5 00; Sealed 
herring per box, 7@10c; Mackerel, 
shore, $20 00@23 00. 

Gratn—Corn, bag lots, 
30c; cotton seed, 
$22 00; cotton seed, bag 
sacked bran, car lots, $12 50@13 50; 
sacked bran, bag lots, $16 00@17 00; 
middlings, car lots, $14 00@16 00; mid- 
dlings, bag lots, $15 00@$17 00. 

LARD—Per tierce, 5144@5!sc per 
pail, 7@73sc. 

PoTaToEs—$1 75; new potatoes, $1.50 

sweet, $3 75@4 50. 
PrRovisions—Fowl, 14@l5c.; spring 
chickens, 30c.; eggs, 13@l5c: extra 
beef, $9 00; pork backs, $11 50@11 75; 
clear, $12 00@12 50; hams, 93;@10'sc; 
covered, 10'gc. 


BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 





41c; oats, 
car lots, 


lots, $23 00; 


Ib. ; 





WEDNESDAY, July 8. 
AppLEes—Choice’ strung, 4@5c_ per 
lb.; choice sliced, 7@8c. 

Brans— Yellow eyes, $1 40@$1 50 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $1 60@$1 75. 
Butrer—Best, 17@18c per lb.; fair to 
good, 16@17c. 





3@15c per doz. 
CuHEESE--Best factory, per lb., (new) 
10@11c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 10c. 
PROVIsSIONS—Pork, country clear 18c. ; 
Western, 8c. Spring chickens, 15@20c. 
GRAIN—Oats, prime country, 32c. 
Hay—Best loose, $15 00. 
Corn—43c; meal, 41c. 
PoTAToEs—New, $1.40 per bush. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Cuicaao, July 7. 
Cattle—Receipts, 2,200; steady; com- 
mon to extra steers at $3 40@4 65; 
stockers and feeders, $2 50@3 85; cows 
and bulls, $1 00@3 25; calves, $3 00@ 
5 00; Texans, at $1 75@3 90. 
Hogs—Receipts, 11,000; firm; 5@10c 
higher; heavy packing and shipping lots 
at $3 05@3 40; common to choice mixed 
at $3 15@3 55; choice assorted, $3 60@ 
3 80; light, $3 35@3 70; pigs at $2 80@ 
3 65. 
Sheep—Receipts, 5,000; strong; in- 
ferior to choice at $2 00@400; lambs, 
$3 00@6 40. 
NEW YORE STOCK AND MONEY MARKET, 


New York, July 7. 








New 4’s reg., 1087 
New 4's coup., 109 
United States 2’s reg., 1161 
Central Pacific Ists, 100 
Denver & R. G. Ists, 111 
Erie 2ds, 62 
Kansas Pacific Consols, 68!5 
Oregon Nav. Ists, 105 
Kansas Pacific 1sts 103% 
Northern Pacific cons, 5s, 46 





MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 

The rite of baptism was administered 
to three candidates at the First Baptist 
church, Skowhegan, Sunday evening. 
That church has been enjoying many 
good things of late. There has been an 
unusual interest and the church has not 
been in so good condition spiritually for 
a long time. 

Recognition services of Rev. J. R. 
Remick as pastor were held in the Milo 
Baptist church last week. Rev. Mr. 
Remick was formerly a Methodist pastor, 
and recently entered the Baptist denom- 
ination. His last charge was at Scar- 
boro. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. N. T. Dutton of Fairfield. 

Rev. Norman McKinnon has been en- 
gaged for a year by the Congregation- 
alists of Dover. 

They are raising the church building 
of the Heavenly Rest in Auburn, and 
will make important improvements in it. 

The corner stone was laid for the new 
M. E. church at North Jay, Wednesday: 
The presiding elder of the district and 
President of Kent’s Hill Seminary, J. B. 
Lapham, officiated, assisted by Rev. H. 
A. Clifford, Charles A. Southard, Liver- 
more Falls, the pastor, B. F. Fickett. 

There was a baptism Sunday near the 
church in Baldwin, where four candi- 
dates were baptized by Rev. A. E. Cox. 

Rev. D. L. Yale of Ellsworth will sail 
for England the first of August, to spend 
his vacation abroad. He will visit Lon- 
don and Wales, returning home early in 
September. 

Rev. Walter M. S. Lowell, pastor of 
the Alewive Baptist church of Kenne- 
bunk, who was recently reinstalled in 
the Baptist denomination, has resigned 
to accept a Western call. 

Monday, Rt. Rev. James A. Healy, D. 
D., bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Portland, assisted by Rev. E. F. Hur- 
ley of Portland, Rev. J. B. Seskenyer of 
Brunswick, Rev. Fr. Perco, O. P. of 
Lewiston, dedicated the new church of 





erected by the Catholics of Livermore 
and Jay, with appropriate ceremony. 
Bishop Healy administered the rite of 
confirmation upon 56 children and eight 
adults and complimented the resident 
pastor, Rev. N. J. Horan, and his people 
for the fine edifice and the good work 
accomplished. 

Rev. P. E. Miller of East Sumner, on a 
recent Sunday, baptized by immersion, 
four candidates for admission to the Con- 
gregational church. Others are soon to 
be added 

Rev. A. E. Ingram, pastor of the Bap- 
tist churches in Ludlow and Smyrna, re- 
cently baptized two ladies at Oakfield 
Ridge. Last week a deed of half an acre 
of land in that place was donated 
through Mr. Ingram to the Maine Bap-|? 
tist Missionary convention for a church 
building site, and as offers of aid have 
already been received, it is proposed to 
commence building. 


Bi arrud, 


‘Ip Brunsw ick, 





June 30, , Rev. Mr. Dukeshire 


of Farmington to Miss Harriet Pennell of 
Brunswick. 
At Brooksville, June 7, John C. P. Sanborn 


of Brooksville to Miss Minnie I. C losson of 
Sedgwic 

In Bue ksport. June 11, Eugene A. Hopkins 
of Brewer to Miss Lulie G. Collins of Bucks 
port. 

In Belfast, June 27, Wallace M. Shaw to 
Miss Annie B. Hall, both of Be! fast. 

In Bradford, June 28, Enos Young to Mrs. 
Pauline L. Fogg, both of Bradford 

In Bangor, June 28, Charles W. Smith to 
Mrs. Estelle A. Griffin, both of Bangor; June 
30, Daniel B. Copp of Bangor to Miss Millie 

’. Dodge of Orrington. 

In Corinth, June 27, Wm. L. Straw to Miss 
Alice M. Parkman, both of Guilford. 

In Dover, June 27, Frank A. Albee to Miss 
Nora E. Rogers, both of Dover. 

In Deer Isle, June 26, Join S. Lowe of Deer 
Isle to Miss Ione F. Ames of Brooksville. 

In Ellsworth, June 27. Joseph E. Mercer to 
Mrs. Ruby A. Boynton, both of Ellsworth, 

In East Machias, June 20, Gilbert Berry to 
Miss Edwina Graham, both of East Machias. 

In Foxcroft. June 24, Eugene L. Day to Miss 
Euzana M. Fletcher of Foxcroft. 

In Franklin, June 29, Harry L. Springer of 
fameine to Miss Emma O. Broker of Frank- 

in 

In Farmington, June 24, Chas. B. Goodwin 
to Miss Bernice E. Sawyer; June 13, Nelson 

= nee to Mrs. Rhoda Clay, all of Farming- 

"in Hallowell, June 27, Linwood Keene to 
Miss Lillian Emery. 

In Houlton, June 12, Elliot B. Warren to 
Mrs. Clara M. Whiteman, both of Beuiton: 
June 30, Herbert C. Petiasill to Miss Alice N 
Donham, both of Island Falls 

In Jackson, June 21, Walter E. Warren to 
Miss Ruby E. Morton. both of Jackson. 

In L ubec, June 25, Geo. Boynton to Miss 
Zilla Fanning, both of Lubec. 

In Livermore Falls, June 24 Wallace W. 
Davenport to Miss Laura A. Plaisted, both of 
Jay 


ay. 

In Monson, June 21, 
Monson to Miss Sadie E. 
mantic. 

In Machias, June 
send, pastor of the 


Edwin Copeland of 
Lambert of Willi 


24, Rev. Manley B. Town- 
Universalist church at 
Dover and Foxcroft, to Mrs. Dora G, Long 
fellow of Machias; June 23, George H. Smith 
ot Winchester, Mass., to Miss Carrie F. Taylor 
Machias: Jane 25, Enoch A. Howie of 
Whitne yville to Miss Eftie M. Lyon of Marsh 


tie 

In Morrill, June 30, Frank B. Paul of Mor 
rill to Miss Ge rtruc ie E Gordon of Montville. 

In Patten, July 3, by Rev. A. E. Luce, John 
Nevers to Miss Kezi: th Burns, both of P atte n. 

In Pittsfield, June 23, Wilson C. Marden of 
Swanville to Miss Florice E. Davis of Pitts 
field; June 29, Samuel J. Moore to Mrs. 
Emily H. p he Ips, both of Pittstield. 

In Prospect Harbor, June 24, Leslie Kite 
Storrs of Boston. Mass., to Miss Elizabeth 
West Cleaves of Prospect Harbor. 

In Rockland, June 24, Walter M. Tapley to 


ot 


Miss Katie I. Nixon, both of Rockland. 
In Steuben, June 24, Harris 5. Buzzell of 
Steuben to Miss Minnie H. Noyes of Jones 


boro 


In Skowhegan. June 29, Romandel A. 
aangley to Miss Lizzie Williams, both of 
W: aterville. 


In South Portland, June 30, George Albion 
Pettengill to Miss Jennie Reed, both of South 
Portland. 

In Turner, June 28, Daniel C. Watson to 
Miss Flora M. Frank, both of Auburn. 

In West Rockport, June 24, Arthur Haddon 
Price of Rockland to Miss Evelyn Morton 
Carter of West Rockport. 


Tied. 


In this city, July 6, Mrs. 
aged 27 years. 





Kate P. Jewett, 


In Benton, June 24, Mrs. Martha A. Run- 
nells, wife of Israel F. Rannells, aged 54 
years, 8 months: June 26, Robert Spaulding, 
aged 80 years, 10 months. 

n Bath, June 26, Albion K. P. Buker, aged 
71 years, 10 months; June 30, Miss Rebecca 
A. Winter, aged 77 years, 8 months: June 28, 
Miss Hattie E. Hayes, aged 42 years. 

In Brooksville, June 26, Mrs. Abbie B. 
Kench, aged 65 years, 6 months; June 13, 
Agnes C. Gray, aged 3 months. 

n Bucksport, June 24, Mrs. Maggie M. 
Williams, aged 26 years, 3 months: June 
26, Warren A. Heywood, aged 45 years, 
1 month. | 

In Bluebill, 
80 years, 2 months. 

In Bangor, June 28, Stephen H. McKennon, 
aged 32 years, ® months; June 27, Mr. 
Mary Agnes, wife of J. Herbert Seavey, aged 
26 years, 9 months; June 30, Mrs. Sarah L., 
wife of James H. Powers, aged 27 years, 5 
months; July 1, Michael Cullinan, aged 64 
years, 1 ‘month. 

In Brewer, June 28, Mrs. Laura A., wife of 
Nathaniel Rhoades, age xd 67 years, 2 months. 

In Belfast, June 26, Walter L. Walker, aged 
35 years, 6 months. : 

In Calais, June 30, Samuel R. Griffin, aged 
94 years, 5 months. 

In Colorado Springs, Col., 


June 27, Israel Johnson, aged 


June 29, Edward 


H. Davis of South Durham, Me., aged 23 
years, 5 months. 

In Charlo tetown, P. E. L, William R. 
Watei..an, a uative of Belfast, Me., aged 73 
years. 


In Deer Isle, June 22, Miss Mary E. 
aged 33 years, 1 month. 

In East Brunswick, June 28, Richard R. 
Garrison, aged 96 years. 

In Eastport, June 23, Hannah 
aged 75 years; June 23, Mary A. 
aged 17 years. 

In Ellsworth, June 25, Miss Lessie A. Curtis, 
aged 28 years, 6 months. 

In Farmington, June 28, Wm. H. Harnden, 
infant son of Mr. and Mrs. J. Frank Harnden, 
aged 2 months. 

In Gorham, June 29, Mrs. Clara S. Winters, 
aged 46 years, 8 months. 

In Kennebunkport. June 
Packard, mother of Rev. I 
Somerville, aged 70 years. 

In Lewiston, June 22, Irene, daughter of 
Charles E. and Abbie L. Handy, aged 1 year, 
2 months; June 26, Benjamin P. Lowell, aged 
68 years 

In Long Island, July 2, James H. Alexander, 
aged 56 years, 10 months. 

in Levant, June 29, David Brann. 

In Machias, June 24, Amos L. Heaton, aged 
39 year, 4 months. 

At National Home, July 3, 


Barter, 


Shannon, 
Cassidy, 


28, Mrs. Nancy C. 
"N. Packard of 





yapenere oO. 


Saunders, late Co. G, 62 i. Vol., aged 86 
years, 10 months. 

In North Haven, June 21, Capt. Thomas 
Luce, aged 90 years, 3 months. 

In New Limerick, June 20, Mrs. Sarah 
White, wife of Charles White, aged 60 years. 


In Portland, June 30, Mrs. Hannah Blake, 
aged 84 years; June 28, Miss Eveline MclIn- 
tire, daughter of the late Hon. Rufus MclIn- 
tire of Parsonsfield; June 27, Mrs. Adra, wife 


In Yarmouth, June 30, Captain Richard 
Herding, seed 78 years, 2 months. 
Lin, ,dune 21, Mrs. Hetty Stone, aged 


Idaho. June 16, Henry O. 


= Yeliow Jacket, 
rly of Belfast, Me., aged 60 


Patterson, former 
years. 





~ RIGBY RACES. 


Rigby Park opened the racing season 
Tuesday, June 30th, with a small attend- 
ance, but with three good races. Frank 


Walker officiated as starter, and J. P. 
P. Coatland, C. K. Drew and L. 8. Gould 
were judges. The following is the sum- 





mary: 

2.21 CLASS, TROTTING, PURSE $500, 
King Rene, Jr, b h,E R Browne..... -S: -a 
Jubilee, ch s. J H Carmichael....... 2 2 2 
Grateful, UNdWOOd.......665 3 3 
Pullman, b 4 CR Milliken......... + dais 
Dytanms, Dg. John E. Turner..... - 5 dis 

me—2.2042, 2.18%, 2.17. 

2.16 c LAss, PAC ING, PURSE $500. 
Calypso, ch g, Roy Miller........... a See 
Brenan, gr g. Smith........... ef F 
Checo, ib Mp ececceves Seceecece 43 2 
Donne, g s, Demarest.............. 644 

Peep, b its es 06 d0060006 5 6 6 
Pussy Cat, gr m, Hi Citak cases . 38 dis 
ime—2.1544, 2.13%, 2.15%. 

2.39 CLASS, TROTTING, PURSE $500. 
Alcoe, bg, 0 ree [es 
Loudon, br h, Brownell. .........7° 43 3 
Wellington, grg, Williams......... 2483 
Venture W, b m, Bither............ 624 
Early Earl, nL ndnddendwh ends 3 6 6 

Meine S, Om, LAWWT.....ccccccccece 6 6 5 
Time—2. 24, 2.2142, 2.25. 
Wednesday, July ist. 

2.18 CLASS, TROTTING, PURSE $500. 
Island Girl, b m, by Hylis, dam by 

gorsey Boy. H Hi: ayden..... aha 1 1 
Dick. > £ by Elberton, dam by 
Blac k St Pa cccncaeeee 12432 
Silver Mark, bg, Clark... 22.77" 3323 
Ashmid, br m, Kinney....... oe 3438 
cee big, O’Neil...........5 & dis 
Don, bh, Houghton eee dis 
Time- 2.1654, 2.1214; 2.15, 2. i4ha 
2.32 CLASS, TROT, PURSE $500, 
La Fascination, b m, by Epaulette, 
dam by Santa Claus, Kinney.. 14141 
Blackstone Brino. br g, Marsh. 42323232 
Dexter K, ch h, Woodbury. . . es 2 
Senator Blackburn, gr h, by Aley- 
one, dam by Mambrino Patchen. 3 1 dis 
Time—2.20%4, 2.20, 2.17%, 2.19%. 
2.24 CLASS, PACE, PURSE #500. 
Allen Boy, bg, by Star Ethan, dam 
by Fleetwooo , O'Neil . oe 
Starlight, ch g, Demarest 028 3 
Clonaslee, br g, Kinne ay... -432 3 
Beatrice, bl m, Hayden.. . 3 4dis 
Retina, b m, Bowen............227: 6 5bdis 
Time—2.19%% , 2.16242, 2.17% 


Island Girl reeled off the second heat 
of the 2.18 trot in 2.12144. This race was 
a hot one all through. The 2.24 pace 

was also a horse race from start to finish, 
and one blanket would almost have cov- 
vered the three leaders in the three 
heats. Allen Boy paced a great race. 

Thursday, July 2. 
2.12 CLASS, TROTTING, PURSE $ 
Cephas, b g, by Cyrid, dam by Match- 


less, Fleetwood Park, N. ¥.. Gibbs.. 1. 1 


Nutshell, b m, Bowne, ” ween..., 8 8 

Falkland, b m, Clark, Roundwood 
‘arm, Centre Square, Pa 
v. Y. Central, BPS, MIRGOT..cccccce 3 

Merman, bs, Miller 


“2.14, 2. 


500. 





34° 2.168 4. 
FREE FOR ALL, PACING, PURSE 8500, 
Guinette, b g, by Gambetta Wilkes, 
dam by Bonner’s Mambrino Startle, 
Medford, Mass seer 
, Amb in r, Pa 
‘Time 212 "2.1054, 2. 
2.27 « seen TROTTING, PURSE $500. 
Fascination, bm, Kinney, breed 
ing unknown, Roundwood 
Farm, Centre Square, Pa 2165611 
Mystic Girl, br m, by Withers, 
dam _untraced, Howard, El 
Palo Farm, Worthington, Mass 1 2 2 8 3 
Queen Wilkes. br m, Mechanic 
Falls, Woodbury 
Seerbino, bg, Marsh 
Nibs, br g, Merrill 
Time—2.24%%4 


Friday, « 
2.2 Pace, Purse, 
Crafty, b h, by Ken 
tucky Wilkes, dam by 
Kentucky Wilkes..... 
Roan Wilkes, roh.... 
Kentucky Star 
Simons, br K 
Daighetty, 
Sea Bird, At oaseece 3 
Oddity,ch...... 00... 7 
Time, 2.2114, 2.084%, 2.1034 
18! 


$500, 


tt ed 


’ 2 13, 2.10, 


2.24 TROT, PURSE 
b g. Epaulette, 


$500. 
Dardanus, di: am 
ER ILS Ree At 
ctaded6 neers edad hes 2 
Little Bets, rom...... 

Time, 2.24, 2.1814, 2.17%. 

Closing Day, Saturday. 

2.15 CLASS. TROTTING, PURSE $500, 
Page, b g, by Polonius, dam the 
Du ‘Bois mare, Fleming 61611 
Vega, bl s, by Woodbrino-Marsh : 3313 2 

k 


Yankee Luck, bg, by Blac 

stone, Jr, Bowen........... 4244 
Brunhilde, = m, Demarest.....6 7 656 2 3 
Bob Rvysdyke, bl g, Clarke..... 2 56 4 5 6 
East View, br g, Gibbs........ 4 6 2 dr 
General, b g, James .......... 7 2 dis 

Time—2.16, “2,14! 4, 2.15%, 2. 16 5, 2.16. 

2.24 CLASS, PACING, PURSE $500. 

Refina, g m, by Reélection, dam by 

George Wilkes, Bowen........... i.e 2 
St Marco, ch gw, James........00-000 6 2 2 
Laura W, ch m, Howar-e.......... oF fe 
Abram S, gg, Brooks...........+.- 363 
Burleigh, bl s, Miller...........+.. 444 
Ida L, b m, Woodbury oe ea tile 56 6 6 
Percy W ilkes, bg, Hayden......... 8 7 6 
T T, bl m, Libt ecickcnee 66860 he4a 7 8dr 

Time—2.17'4, 2.1844, 2.20. 


RACES JULY 4. 4. 


In spite of the cloudy weather, there 
was a large attendance at the races at 
Danforth, Saturday. Two classes were 


called: Following are the summaries: 
2.25 CLASS. 
Maud Ellingwood, g m, Merrill. . 2.22 
Protector, ch s, Eaton........... Bee 
SOD, DE, PEs 6. cccccsacens 233 2 
Time—2.31 z, 2.3144, 2.31, 2.31%, 
2.50 CLASS. 
Sevella, b m, Fickett........sescee sa 
Dotty G, gm, Grant... ........65-6. 3 2 2 
Industrious, Le sghenney « . Pps: 7 a 
Frank Onawa, bs, Harding.. 43 5 
Telegraph, bg, aaa alata ete 644 
X Ray. ch g, Palmer.............0- 7 6 6 
Lunkhead, gg, Carson. ..... 0.0.44. 6 5dr 
Time—2.39%2, 2.42, 2.42% 


Races at Pittsfield. 
2.29 CLASS, TROT AND PACE. 
— chs, GB Ingraham, West Rock- 
° 


rt. 2 
Duster, bm, W C Bates, South Brooks- 





Ville . ww ee ee eee ee ee nse enseerece 1 3 
Linnie G, blk m, Chg as Dustin, Pittsfield. 3 2 
Geo M, erg. Heiph Burrill, Newport. 46 
John A, ro g, McAloon, Bangor..... 8 4 
Col T, br g, W 8 Twombly, Dexter. -5 8 
Eckstein, Ss, EC West, Monroe, ssoe 6 G 
Murdock, b's, Gane Blaisdell, Burn 

PD «i onnekeneeads O40 se anne hekees y 
Time—2.31'4, 2.34%. 
2.45 CLASS, TROT AND PACE, 
Peter P, blk g, John Harris, Canaan.. 1 1 1 
Flashlight, ch g, H B Connor, Pitts- 
st + -inp ees eecne eh dba he idee 422 
Glen Seer, bg, LC Morse, Pittsfield.. 2 3 5 
Charlie Reeves, b g,C Page, Orono 3 6 6 
He adlight, ch m, Prudent Letour- 
DOOM, CHEE. 0 acces cagoncesacs 5 4 4 
Annie B, ch m, James Burroughs, 
coc eeeeantd 6a 0060Rsse 7 4 
Jim Roundy, bg, M A Boothbay. Clin 
OOTR . ales co pae sees cesecesesecescos 99 3 
Aaron, rog, W A Deering, Orland. 6 5dr 
Tom Reed br g, Chas Greenwood, 
CREM. . carcnccecvceapsneseeos 7 8dr 
Time—2.44, 2.41, 2.50. 
The rain closed the work with the 


2.29 class unfinished. 

As soon as Col. Morrill got back to 
town he at once advertised that there 
would be races there on Saturday, July 





of G. E. Bushnell, Assistant Surgeon U. 8. 
Army, ages: 39 years; June 29, Rupert, infant 
son of James H. and Jennie Beardsworth, 


aged 1 year, 1 month; June 28, Eva M. Pet- 
tengill, daughter of Edgar S. and Angie R. 
Fossett, aged 16 years, 10 months. 

In Pittsfield, June 18, James Gardner, aged | 
80 years; June 22, Warren L. Starbird. aged | 


57 years 
Rand Harden, | © 


In Phillips, June 26, Mrs. 
aged 53 years. 

in Quincy, Mass., June 20, E. H. Demuth, 
forme rly of Thomaston and Camden, Me. 

In Roxbury, Mass., June 23, Everett B., son 
of Henry H. ‘and Nellie Fletcher, aged 1 year, 
1 month. 

In St. George, June 21, Helen G., daughter 
of Melvin and Delia Elwell, aged 13 years. 

In South Portland, June 27, George E., son 
of George W. and Mary Taylor, aged 3_ years; 
June 29, Mrs. Ellen T., wife of Frank E. Ross, 
aged 35 years, 8 months. 

im Sate, ome June 29, Mrs. Sarah B. McKusick, 

n Stake, J June 23, Mrs. Patience Quimby, 

ed 93 years 

n Skowhegan, June 24, Hiram W. Buzzell, 
ay 78 years. . 

n Surry, June 25, Miss Vida E. Reed, aged 
19 years, 7 months. % 

In West Cumberland, June 26, Nathaniel 
B. Wilsan, aged 69 years. 

In Wales, June 19, Mrs. Minerva 8. Fogg, 
aged 63 63 years, 10 months. 

Winter Harbor, June 28, Walter 8S. 
Winslow. years, 4 months. 








St. Rose of Lima at Otis Falls, recently 


In Wes rdiner, June 27, Mrs. Mary A. | 
Allen, ——F 65 years. 


11, 





There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 
to be incurable. Fora great many years doc 
tors pronounce ed ita local disease, and pre 

cribed local remedies, and by constantly fail 
ling to cure with local treatment, pronounced 

incurable. Science has proven catarrh to 

| be a constitutional disease, and therefore re 
quires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca 
tarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Go. Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional 
cure onthe market. It is taken internally in 
doses from 10 drops to a_teaspoonful. It acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. They offer one hundred dollars 
for any case it fai = $e ours. Send for circu- 
s tials 

lars and tes os CHienEY o S.. Toledo, 0. 


tr"Sold by Sicocteee 7 75C. 


The Pope of Rome has nominated 
Mons. Diomede Talonia, papal delegate 
to the United States in succession to 
Cardinal Satolli. 

What you want when you are ailing is 


a medicine that will cure you. Try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and be convinced of 
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Meadow (ah 


This well known and reli 
offered to Farmers for 1896. 
sired information. 


New Model Dise 


CULTIVATORS, 
PLOW 


("Write for information. 


FRED ATWOOD, 


| Warrene 
| 


They are both producing 


may be found at 


MAPLE GROVE 


AUBURN, M 





GEO. A. COCH 


Produce Commission 


- AND 


Liberal advances made on 
for sale in Boston, or shipment 
in Great Britain and on the cot 


the Augusta Water Company 
day, the twentieth day of Jul 
o'clock in the afternoon, for 
purposes, viz: 

To receive the report of the 
ing year. : 
0 act on any other business 
ly come before them. 


Myself and pz atrons have bee 
with the effect of “Shoo-Fly”’ 
in Philade piphis a, Pa., that I n 


1005 Fairmount Av 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... 
at Augusta, on the fou 
June, 1896. 

ABIGAIL SPEARIN, Executrix 
of JosEPH SPEARIN, late of ( 
county, deceased, having 

license to sell the 


quests, &c., viz: C oo real 
in said Clinton, and de ascribed 


ay pespens interested may atte 


show cause, if any, why the pre 
tition should not be gr anted. 


Attest: Howarp Owen, Re 


CUMMINGS 
have lately receiv 
heavy draft, 
horses, for sale 
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ARATOR a 
,« ran with 
or regular tread 





Sweep Powers, 
band and power Corn Shellers 


Saws, Engines—3 to 25 Horse Pow 





Ca y y 
! “HOLDFAST Corn Binde 
shock. Pull and it's fast 






> less than string. Never we 





AND ALL DISEASES@! 


at the Company’s oftice in Augusta, on M 


AGENTS WANTE 
._In Probate Cou 
Mo L 


*robate, then to be holden at August 


road 
or exc! w 
Spencer's Stable, August 


nd POWE' 


Feed Mills, Steel Land Rollers, Chilied P Pi a » 
& S. MESSINGER & SON, TAT 


(FARMERS 


ou can make money by sel! 





ae kK, 


able mower ig 
Write for de. 


be A FULL LINE OF REPAIRS, +4 


Harry 


A light, durable implement at low price, 


Ss, 


HARROWs, 
At extremely low prices. 


WINTERPORT, 
MAINE. 


SSS SS OZ ZIEN 
MESSENGER WILKES 


——AND—— 


Have size, color, fine action and speed 


these s 


! qualities to a marked degree. Th: 


FARM. 


TERMS, 850 TO WARRANT. 


B. F. & F. H. BRIGGS, 


E. 


Ne srs rw 


RANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861 


( 


Merchant, 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 


consignme 
s to my frie 
itinent 


Augusta Water Company 
she annual meeting of the stockhold 


will be 


Y, 1896, at t 
the fol 


Treasurer 
To elect a Board of Directors for th« 


that may leg 


H. MAN ey, Cl 
_ Augusta, Me., June 24th, 1896, it 


Protect Your Stock From Flies. 


nso «e 
Inanula 
rade duty 


orge ars in May, aggregating 2 50 quart 
Kansas City, Mo. W. BUSHI K 
have used Shoo- Fly AB ye ~ o 
cows. It pays. Send me Twer 
gallons. H. W. ¢ OM ORI 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa 
Send 20c.: will return 
Shoo-Fly. Name Exp. Ot). § 
per gal. 1 gal. lasts 3 animals a 
‘reight pd. on 10 gals. SHor-FLy Mru. ( 


e., Phila t 
2D 


rth 


of the 


‘into: 

petition: ‘ 
following real estate 
said deceased for the payment of de! 


estat tuat 
in thi petit 


said ’robate 


now on file at the office of 
Court: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be give? 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspape r printed in Auge ta — 
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ayer ol t a 


G. T. Stevens, / 
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morning in Bellaire, Ohio, 
doing very great damage 
Sheep, cattle and horses w 


their contents, and the ): 


Wegee creek. 


road are down. Trains 

along the Baltimore & Ohi 
of the tracks being damag 
are reported lost. 


been nominated by Gov. C 
the existing vacancy in the 


HOOD’S PILLS « cure 
Biliousness, Indigestion, 





‘its merit. 


A pleasant laxative. All 


A cloud-burst occurred early Mon° 


Trestle work, bridges, seven houses 


and preserving works of McMillen 
were swept away by the heavy 
The telegraph wires 
the Bellaire, Zanesville and Cine!” 


Cc. O. Small of Madison, who was 0 
inated by the republicans at tl 
convention at Skowhegan last wee 


and vicintt 
to property 
ere drowne? 
with 
urge ¢ .— ig 

sros 
ater iD 
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wi 
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are 
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An Iowa , farmer 8a. 
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bogs) 8000 enrich tl 
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jok the complaints 
year over incompeten 
ors make up the fz 
post importance th: 
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ip the laying of the a 
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Since the quantity 
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contents of any 
he kernels of grain 
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g, as elsewhere, doe 
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The farm house, uny 
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he planting of shad 
ituits, vegetable an 
aches a love for the 
md adds a pleasantn 
rm life that the 
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THINNING 


Thinning the fruit 
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good fruit in the ha 
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tuch of the fruit will 
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init those delicious 
a variety when prod 

hen. In such cas 
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8 noticeable in pe: 
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die, and as a result 
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Mesa matter of 
* to harvest only cl 
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We have heard from 
4ine cream sent to B 
™ Massachusetts citi 
_ ‘on of being = 
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Wns of the New 
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Mragraph : 
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" veral differe 
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